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Historical and archaeological resources constitute one of the most 
valued and yet one of the more fragile assets of any region. The preserva- 
tion and protection of historical objects, the invocation from these objects 
of the stories of the past, and the use of these stories and objects by pre- 
sent and future generations are intimate parts of the processes whereby 
mankind builds and maintains a continuing civilization. 

The processes through which our history is created do not appear 
by themselves. Particularly in a young society there is a need through pub- 
lic examination to reflect upon the mechanisms that are in use to preserve 
and remember the past. If necessary, new decisions can then be taken as to 
better ways to achieve these goals. After sentiments like this nad been 
expressed to the Government and to the Environment Conservation Authority, 

a Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Resources in Alberta was appointed by the Authority in June 1971. 
The Committee was asked to investigate the need for and make recommendations 
regarding appropriate legislation and administrative mechanisms for assuring 
adequate protection to historical and archaeological resources in Alberta. 

Early in 1972 the Environment Conservation Authority was requested 
by the Honourable Horst Schmid, Minister of the Department of Culture, Youth 
and Recreation, and by the Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Department 
of the Environment, to hold public hearings on the Conservation of Histori- 
cal and Archaeological Resources in Alberta as a prelude to the possible in- 
troduction of legislation on the subject. 

To assist in the work of the public hearings, the Public Advisory 
Committee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 
prepared several documents including: (1) a position paper, (2) a com- 
prehensive background report, and (3) a bibliograpny of further references 
that might assist in the preparation of submissions to the hearings. 

In its position paper the Committee outlined its views of the 
philosophy, concept and principles around which legislation could be devel- 
oped. The Committee also presented to the Authority a full report of its 
studies into the nature ana extent of the historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta, the forces that can destroy them and the methods of 


preservation that have been adopted elsewhere. Supported by the reports it 
had from its Advisory Committee, the Authority then held hearings during May 
and June, 1972, in Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton. 

The present volume contains the Report and Recommendations of the 
Environment Conservation Authority on its public enquiry into the state and 
use of Historical and Archaeological Resources in the Province. 


DR. W.R. TROST, 
Chairman, 
Environment Conservation Authority. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The briefs and submissions as presented at the hearings are 
published in a detailed transcript entitled "Proceedings of the Public 
Hearings on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources 
in Alberta". The hearings are also reported in a more concise form in 
a publication entitled "A Summary of the Public Hearings on the Conser- 
vation of Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. Both of 
these volumes are available from the Authority. 
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1. SUMMARY 


Once it has been set in motion, a public enquiry can develop a life 
of its own. As it evolves and matures, it may attain a character that gives 
it individuality. No matter what might be anticipated in the early stages, 
the enquiry does not win its full expression until its final stages are 


completed. 
1.1 THE PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


There has been interest, discussion and activity among individuals, 
groups and societies in past years in the history and archaeology of the 
Province. With this background, the trigger that set off the events that 
culminated in the public hearings was a telegram from the President of the 
Canadian Archaeological Association to the Prime Minister of Canada and the 
Premiers of the Provinces deploring "the ongoing destruction by forces of 
man and nature of Canadian pre-historic and historic sites" and urging "the 
Provincial and Federal Governments to enact adequate preventative legisla- 
tion and to provide for the rescue and conservation of this portion of our 
Canadian heritage". 

The Premier suggested this was an appropriate problem to put before 
the Environment Conservation Authority. After discussion with Ministers 
of the Crown and others, the Authority appointed a Public Advisory Committee 
on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. Dr. R.G. 
Forbis of the University of Calgary, Department of Archaeology, and Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Archaeological Association, accepted the Chairmanship 
of the Advisory Committee. The Committee was asked to investigate the need 
for and make recommendations regarding appropriate legislation and adminis- 


trative mechanisms that would protect historical and archaeological resources 
in Alberta. 


oS ae 


1.2 THE CALL FOR PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The initial focus of study was the physical existence of historical 
and archaeological objects and the nature of protective legislation in the 
Province. The Advisory Committee soon came to feel, however, that matters 
of broad general public concern, sufficient to justify public hearings, were 
present. After discussions with and at the request of the Ministers of the 
Environment and of Culture, Youth and Recreation, the Environment Conserva- 
tion Authority called for public hearings at Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton 
on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. 

About one year elapsed from the appointment of the Advisory Committee 
to the end of the Public Hearings. During this time, a noticeable gestation 
occurred in public thinking about historical and archaeological resources. 
To begin with, the early work of the members of the Advisory Committee gen- 
erated interest in other groups and individuals. Then the comprehensive 
report of the Advisory Committee was used as a situation statement and given 
broad circulation, as was additional information relevant to the hearings. 
Later, well informed individuals made public statements and considerable 
relevant editorial comment appeared in the press, on radio and television 
in the Province. At the same time, briefs and submissions were being pre- 
pared, after thorough discussion and interaction within interested organi- 
zations. Finally, further interactions occurred through questioning and 
discussions when the briefs were presented at the Hearings themselves. 

Putting these several processes together, the Hearings developed 
a system of recognizable themes that served as the framework around which 
the Report and Recommendations have been constructed. 


1.3 PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY 


A wider public view was also tested and incorporated through a statis- 
tical province-wide public opinion poll taken about one month after the hearings 
were over. The conduct and results of this survey are described in a later 
section but essentially it served to support the same opinions that appeared 


at the hearings. 


1.4 THE MAJOR THEMES 


Though the hearings viewed the historical process in the overall, 
they gained a special perspective because they were focussed on the history 
of the region. The feeling that it was what might be called “our history", 
the history of man in recent and in ancient times in the western plains, foot- 
hills and mountains, gave strongest flavour to the hearings. There was the 
feeling that the subject was being organized for the first time, and that it 
was necessary to start at the beginning and take it to the end. It was 
therefore natural that separate themes in the process of using historical 
and archaeological material were given major emphasis. They represent the 
three successive stages through which historical material passes as it is 
re-incorporated into society. The three stages comprise (1) the preservation 
of historical and archaeological objects (2) the interpretation from them of 
man's life in the past (3) the presentation of history to living people. And 
underlying the presentations was the unmistakable conviction that we were 
talking about something we must do ourselves. 


1.4.1 Preservation of Historical and Archaeological Objects 


The preservation of historical and archaeological objects is concerned 
with a physical residue that previous habitations provide and includes iden- 
tification and collection as well as preservation. This constitutes the first 
step. It begins with the recognition that the records past human occupations 
leave are perishable, transitory and often of doubtful ownership. It is given 
importance by the realization that, unless an oral tradition survives, all 
knowledge of the past is apt to depend on its physical remnants, including of 
course its written records. The objects of the past are to be preserved there- 
fore, less in their own right than for the message they carry about man in 
past time. This leads to the second stage the hearings defined. 
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1.2) THE CALE-FOR: PUBLIC “HEARINGS 


The initial focus of study was the physical existence of historical 
and archaeological objects and the nature of protective legislation in the 
Province. The Advisory Committee soon came to feel, however, that matters 
of broad general public concern, sufficient to justify public hearings, were 
present. After discussions with and at the request of the Ministers of the 
Environment and of Culture, Youth and Recreation, the Environment Conserva- 
tion Authority called for public hearings at Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton 
on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. 

About one year elapsed from the appointment of the Advisory Committee 
to the end of the Public Hearings. During this time, a noticeable gestation 
occurred in public thinking about historical and archaeological resources. 
To begin with, the early work of the members of the Advisory Committee gen- 
erated interest in other groups and individuals. Then the comprehensive 
report of the Advisory Committee was used as a situation statement and given 
broad circulation, as was additional information relevant to the hearings. 
Later, well informed individuals made public statements and considerable 
relevant editorial comment appeared in the press, on radio and television 
in the Province. At the same time, briefs and submissions were being pre- 
pared, after thorough discussion and interaction within interested organi- 
zations. Finally, further interactions occurred through questioning and 
discussions when the briefs were presented at the Hearings themselves. 

Putting these several processes together, the Hearings developed 
a system of recognizable themes that served as the framework around which 
the Report and Recommendations have been constructed. 


1.3 PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY 


A wider public view was also tested and incorporated through a statis- 
tical province-wide public opinion poll taken about one month after the hearings 
were over. The conduct and results of this survey are described in a later 
section but essentially it served to support the same opinions that appeared 
at the hearings. 


1.4 THE MAJOR THEMES 


Though the hearings viewed the historical process in the overall, 
they gained a special perspective because they were focussed on the history 
of the region. The feeling that it was what might be called “our history", 
the history of man in recent and in ancient times in the western plains, foot- 
hills and mountains, gave strongest flavour to the hearings. There was the 
feeling that the subject was being organized for the first time, and that it 
was necessary to start at the beginning and take it to the end. It was 
therefore natural that separate themes in the process of using historical 
and archaeological material were given major emphasis. They represent the 
three successive stages through which historical material passes as it is 
re-incorporated into society. The three stages comprise (1) the preservation 
of historical and archaeological objects (2) the interpretation from them of 
man's life in the past (3) the presentation of history to living people. And 
underlying the presentations was the unmistakable conviction that we were 
talking about something we must do ourselves. 


1.4.1 Preservation of Historical and Archaeological Objects 


The preservation of historical and archaeological objects is concerned 
with a physical residue that previous habitations provide and includes iden- 
tification and collection as well as preservation. This constitutes the first 
step. It begins with the recognition that the records past human occupations 
leave are perishable, transitory and often of doubtful ownership. It is given 
importance by the realization that, unless an oral tradition survives, all 
knowledge of the past is apt to depend on its physical remnants, including of 
course its written records. The objects of the past are to be preserved there- 
fore, less in their own right than for the message they carry about man in 
past time. This leads to the second stage the hearings defined. 


1.4.2 The Interpretation of the Past 


Because man has imagination and memory, an historical object may have 
an impact on a human observer that can be associated with its archaeological 
or historical significance. People, whether their interest is amateur or 
professional, can extract these significances and attempt to re-create in 
their imaginations what the societies, cultures and activities of the pre- 
vious civilizations might have been. These attempts to deduce relationships, 
construe cultural implications, write historical and archaeological treatises, 
re-create or enliven tn sttu situations, construct historical displays or 
films, etc., represent the second stage in the process of conserving and 
using historical and archaeological resources, as it appeared through the 
hearings. The next stage was then how these interpretations of the past, 
this re-creation of vanished recent or ancient cultures and ways of living 
in the region can or should be introduced into the present day. 


1.4.3 The Presentation of its History to the People 


Much emphasis in the hearings was placed on how the stories and 
lessons from our past, once deduced from the physical records collected 
from it, should then be presented to the people. Can people do it as pri- 
vate entrepreneurs, perhaps in connection with tourism? Is there a need 
to show the human story at the local, the regionat, the provincial, the 
national and even at the international level if others are interested? 

If so, how should this be done? What is the role that education should 
play in telling the story of our past in the school system and outside it? 
And if there is a role for education, is that role being properly filled 
now? With the oral tradition disappearing, should not new ways of pre- 
senting the story of the past to the young, and to adults, be developed 

so that they will feel the continuity of human experience rather than the 
loneliness and isolation of a single lifetime? In the end, is not the 
final and only justification for collecting and preserving the records of 
the past, and then writing its story, to be found in the values to be 
recovered when that story is once more put into Contemporary society? 


And is it not now the time,it was asked, after the many centuries of human 
occupation in the west, to begin to do that job properly in our own Province? 


1.5 THE MINOR THEMES 


In addition to the major themes, which in essence describe the 
sequence of stages through which history moves from the past into the present, 
a series of important minor themes was also developed. The minor themes con- 
sist of a series of straightforward though sometimes technical questions. 

The significance is made clearer by examining their interaction with each 
stage in the major sequence of themes. The major and minor themes tend to 
weave into each other, creating the pattern provided by the hearings. 


1.5.1 What Kinds of Objects are to be Preserved? 


Sites, buildings, artifacts, documents, letters, memoirs, manuscripts, 
photos, tape recordings, non-human relics associated with human occupations, 
in special cases non-human fossil remains or indeed any physical object that 
carries with it a record of the past, should all be considered for preserva- 
tion. 


1.5.2 Are there Criteria for Preservation? 


In some cases material once recorded and interpreted may not need to 
be displayed again. In other cases the display of the original physical 
object itself may become the important thing, particularly if it is placed 
into an interpretive background. Then the question of whether the display 
is for private purposes or for public purposes, and if public, whether at a 
local, regional or broader level, may influence the criteria. There will 
however be criteria which distinguish what needs to be preserved from what 
need not be, and these may differ at each of the three stages. 


1.5.3 What Use is to be Made of the Historical and Archaeological Resources? 


Successive and often different needs and uses occur at the three 
stages; first, as in a dig; secondly, as in an archaeologist's office; and 
thirdly, as in a museum display. The dig is the original and unique record 
of history and one must take what one gets from it as it stands. In the 
Archaeologist's office, material can be sorted, picked and assembled from 
many digs so that interpretations can be made. In the museum display some 
prize specimens are juxtaposed with additional design material to create 
evocative displays. Elaborations on the use theme, depending on the kind of 
object and viewed in the contexts of the three main stages, not only show a 
succession of uses, but may show a conflict between successive uses. 


1.5.4 Who is the Owner? 


The question of ownership has a different significance at each of 
the three stages. Perhaps the Government becomes custodian on behalf of the 
public rather more at the last stage when the object is on display than at 
the first when it is still in the ground, By then most of the discovery, 
identification, interpretation and handling of the objects and memoranda that 
individuals must do with some professional freedom has been finished. The 
interpretation itself as well as the material on which it is based, can tnen 
well become public property and be put into public use. The question of 
ownership however, is illuminated not only by the stage at which the object 
is used but also by how it relates to the minor themes already described or 
yet to be mentioned. What kind of object is it? What is its value? What 
criteria does it satisfy, and what uses are to be made of it, by whom and 
for what purpose? Many considerations such as these affect the question of 
ownership. 


1.5.5 What Roles Must be Played by People in These Processes? 


Different roles are played at each stage in the process of transform- 
ing records of the past into historical reconstructions that are brought 


forward into the present. The roles of the amateur historian and archaeolo- 
gist are perhaps more important at the discovery stage in terms of the con- 
tributions that they can make to the public good. At later stages the 
amateur himself becomes a part of the public that is served. 

Other roles like that of the professional, that of the citizen at 
large, that of the student, that of the adult, that of the native people, 
that of the European descendants, that of ethnic elements within the Euro- 
pean group, that of individual tribes within the native people, that of 
private and public museums, that of educators whether they be institutional 
or individual and that of social jurisdictions at the municipal, city, pro- 
vincial, federal and international levels, all function in different ways 
at each of the three stages, some functioning at all and some functioning 
only at one or two. 


1.5.6 What Programs Should be Undertaken? 


At stage one when the objects are found, archaeological salvage, 
inventories of historical and archaeological sites and the establishment of 
advisory boards to develop criteria, etc., are indicated programs. 

At stage two, where what might be called the creative work is done, 
different kinds of programs that support the specialized professional work 
of interpreting the message of the past are needed. 

At stage three, the programs that are required are basically of 
an educational nature. Within these programs, professionals of various 
sorts should be able to combine their talents to make the most effective 
presentations, using contemporary methods and devices to convey the stories 
of antiquity to the people of the day. 


1.5.7. Is Legislation Needed? 


Legislation is simpler when dealing with objects than with processes 
and consequently it bears harder on stage one when the objects are first 
encountered, than on stage two or three when history is being written or 
taught. However, the risk is that improper legislation at stage one may 


so impair the realizations that are necessary in the later stages as to make 
the whole process less worth doing. For example, inappropriate legislation 
may over-protect the archaeologist's personal professional prerogatives and 
lead to his private understanding but little else. 


1.6 THE PRESENT AND THE PAST 


It was apparent that as the hearings evolved, a structure developed 
that had sense and balance to it. An underlying sentiment was common to 
the hearings and was reflected again in the Public Opinion Poll. It appeared 
as a desire on the part of the people in the present to know who the people 
in the past were, what they had done in their region, and how these things 
related to them. There was everywhere the uneasy suspicion that people 
today were perhaps through their own fault, becoming cut off from human 
happenings in the immediate past as well as the longer term past, and that 
an entirely inadequate amount was being done now to put the present into 
contact with its past. There was sometimes an urgency in the feelings 
expressed, a sense of frustration or irritation that what we should be 
doing for our own sakes in making a knowledge of our history available to 
our young people and to ourselves was for unknown reasons not being done. 
The message quite clearly was that this should be done, there are many ways 
to do it and the public wants to participate. 
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2. THE REPORT OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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Zeal THE REPORG 


The Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of Historical and 
Archaeological Resources in Alberta, after a year of study and deliberation, 
submitted its report to the Environment Conservation Authority. 


Cele Scope of the Report 


The report contained an objective analysis of the nature and extent 
of the historical and archaeological resources that exist in Alberta. It also 
dealt with the forces which may bring about the destruction of these resources, 
the legislation which presently exists to protect then, and the methods that 
have been adopted elsewhere for the preservation of similar resources. 


2-le2) Rationale 


In outlining its rationale the Committee assumed the premise that the 
cultural heritage of Alberta is one of our most valued assets. Objects of 
historical and archaeological value form a picture of the people and events 
which make up this heritage and must therefore be preserved. This can only 
be achieved, it was suggested, through a combination of legislation, positive 
programs, and public education. — 

The Province can presumably claim ultimate ownership over any historical 
or archaeological resource within its borders except those on federal land. It 
therefore has the obligation to its residents and to the world community, to 
ensure the conservation of these resources. 


2.2 ORIGIN AND EXTENT OF SITES 


Remains of historical and archaeological interest in Alberta range in 
time from the Paleo Indians of over 10,000 years ago to the pioneer settlers 
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of this century. Alberta's written history goes back about 200 years 
to when Anthony Henday of the Hudson's Bay Company first visited the area. 


2.2.1 Archaeological Resources 


As described in the report, archaeological sites are those which 
represent prehistoric activity and in Alberta they generally date from before 
1800 A.D. They include camp sites of prehistoric Indian tribes, buffalo jumps, 
pictographs, and other manifestations both on the surface and below it. 
Alberta's prehistoric occupants were nomadic hunters. They were prolific tool 
makers but created no substantial edifices. They lived mainly on the plains 
where the buffalo provided their livelihood, and to a lesser extent in the 
forests and mountain valleys. The total cumulative prehistoric population in 
Alberta was estimated at about 15,000,000, so it is to be assumed that consider- 
able evidence of their existance will have been left behind. 

Archaeological site inventories have only just begun but the discovery 
of 162 sites in Calgary alone during an intensive survey in 1969 and 1970, in- 
dicates that perhaps several hundred thousand might exist throughout Alberta. 

The most important items yielded by these sites are the Paleo-Indian 
projectile points which offer a good indication of the occupancy of the various 
tribes within the region, even though no human remains of them have yet been 
found. 

The next occupants, dating back between 5000 and 1500 years were the 
Meso-Indians who lived primarily off the buffalo. Many of their sites have been 
found and there is some indication that they may have had a copper culture. 

They too, left behind their distinctive projectile points. 

Most recently there were the Neo-Indians who developed and left behind 
the buffalo jump wherein their 1500 year occupancy can be traced in cultural 
deposits over 20 feet deep. 

This recent period also produced paintings and carvings on the rocks, 
tipi rings and stone cairns. These cairns may have had a religious significance. 


2.2.2 Historical Resources 


Historical sites may be defined as localities or structures associated 
with significant events or the lives of significant people, or that possess 
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distinctive characteristics of a period, or can provide: important historical 
information. 

The extent of these resources is at present unknown, but a recent 
survey by the Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta, in conjunction with 
the National Historic Sites Service recorded about 3000 sites of which 300 were 
considered to be of exceptional value. 

From the first trading post in Alberta in the late 1700's, white man 
has left his mark on the Province. Along the main watercourses are numerous 
trading post sites which recall the battle between the North West Company and 
the Hudson's Bay Company for the rich furs of the area. Few of these sites 
have yet been excavated. 

The traders were followed by the missionaries who built churches and 
missions in many places. Some of these have survived and are being preserved 
by private or public bodies. Others remain only as sites. 

With the opening of the West about 1880, and the influx of people from 
Eastern Canada, the U.K. and the U.S., many more structures were built and have 
survived such as ranch houses, a block house for the Riel Rebellion north of 
Wetaskiwin, and buildings and stockades associated with the forts. 

Immigrants in the twentieth century added their imprints in the form of 
ethnic and religious edifices peculiar to the Ukranians, Germans, French, 
Scandinavians and other Europeans, and the Eastern Rite, Protestant and Catholic 
Churches and Hutterite Colonies. 

It was also suggested by the committee that among the historical sites 
must be included the trails, and water routes used by the pioneers which serve 
as a reminder of their journeyings throughout the west. 


2.5. (HE PRESENT. SUILUATLON 


Concern for the protection of historical and archaeological sites in 
Alberta is barely expressed in present legislation. Archaeological sites and 
objects are not specifically mentioned, but rather are regarded either as 
natural resources or as remains of historical or scientific interest. The law 
does recognize some historic sites on lands owned by the Crown, and does protect 
them to the extent of requiring persons to obtain permission from the appropriate 
authority to enter, explore or excavate Provincial lands for remains of hist- 
orical or scientific interest. 
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The Historical Sites Advisory Committee established under the Alberta 
Heritage Act, advises the Minister on all matters related to historic sites; 
apparently it overlaps to some extent with the Provincial Parks Board, which 
also assists its Minister in formulating policies for the administration and 
development of historical sites and natural areas. At present, legislation 
regulating activities on public lands is considered by the committee to be in- 
adequate to prevent destruction of historical and archaeological resources, 
whether on a small scale or large. 


Ces Provincial Acts 


A number of existing Alberta Acts have some relevance to historical 
and archaeological resources. Among these are: 


Zio. le ane Public Lands: Act. 1966. 


This Act empowers the Minister of Lands and Forests to authorize any 
person to occupy land for a specific period, to explore and excavate for fossil 
remains or objects of geological, ethnological, historical or scientific interest. 


Cosel ee Nee Provincial Parks Act, 1964; 


This act creates a "Provincial Parks Board" which is advisory to the 
Minister of Lands and Forests in formulating policies for the development and 
administration of parks, historical sites, natural areas and wilderness areas. 

Under this act the Minister may declare a structure or object or any 
natural thing to be an "Historical Object". 

It also empowers the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council to designate Crown 
land as an historical site, declare its name, increase or decrease its area 
and make regulations governing exploration and excavation on such sites. 


2.a0t,3 8 Other Provincial Actss 


The Provincial Parks Act states that the following acts apply to 
Historic Sites: 
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The Game Act 
The Forests Act, 1961 
The Public Lands Act 

In addition, a number’ of acts are also relevant. 

The Alberta Heritage Act 1970 authorizes the establishment of the 
Provincial Museum and Archives and the "Historic Sites Advisory Committee”. 
This Committee has on occasion extended advice on archaeological sites. 

The Glenbow Alberta Institute Act, 1966, authorizes the Institute to 
promote and encourage knowledge of man's history for the benefit of Albertans. 
It governs the operation of the institute only, not the activity of the general 
public. 


2ogecn rederaleAces 


Certain Federal Acts apply to Federal lands in Alberta. The Indian 
Act prohibits the removal, mutilation or destruction of authentic Indian 
grave houses, totem poles or carved grave poles or house posts or painted or 
carved rocks from Federal Crown lands. 

The Historic Sites and Monuments Act authorizes the Minister to acquire, 
mark and commemorate historic places, and to institute, administer and maintain 
museums. 

The National Parks Act forbids the removal or displacement of rocks, 
minerals, fossils, or other objects of natural curiosity or interest from 
National Parks without permission. 


2.3.3 Other Legislation in Canada 


Except for Alberta, all Canadian Provinces have adopted "Antiquities 
Laws" to protect historical and archaeological resources. These, however, have 
nowhere been particularly effective the Comittee suggests, in preventing the 
destruction of historical and archaeological remains. 

Among the reasons cited are lack of provision for an active program, 
inadequate staffing, and no provision for adequate funding. In addition, the 
penalties for infraction are seldom imposed mainly because responsibility for 
preservation or salvage is not clearly defined. 
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2.4 CONSERVATION POLICIES ELSEMHERE IN THE WORLD 


The coverage offered by the laws of different countries is highly 
variable and is generally appropriate to the nature of its resources. 

The United States passed protective legislation in 1906. Many 
countries richer in historical and archaeological resources had offered pro- 
tection at a much earlier time. 

In 1956, the United Nations recommended legislation for member states 
to protect their historical and archaeological resources. By 1956 most countries 
had already adopted such legislation. Canada was a partial exception since 
provincial backing for its federal laws remained lacking in some quarters. 

At present there is renewed interest in this type of legislation mainly 
because the public is becoming aware that these resources are vanishing. The 
United States has recently passed several new laws applying to historical build- 
ings and sites and France is actively amending its existing laws, again primarily 
for historical sites. 

Because of the extensive trafficking in antiquities, countries such as 
Egypt, Peru and Mexico are taking even stricter measures to prohibit export of 
such items. 


2.5 DESTRUCTION OF SITES 


The report points out that Sites of both historical and prehistoric 
significance are being destroyed by the activities of nature as well as by man. 
Man destroys these resources in the course of construction and by acts of 
vandalism. 


2.5.1 Construction 


The Committee reports that the construction projects which most frequently 
destroy historical or archaeological sites are dams and other irrigation and 
hydro-electric projects, pipelines, logging, mines and industrial plants. Others 
are highway construction and its related activities, urban development including 
housing, parks and airports, and rural development including cultivation, irriga- 
tion and recreational developments. 
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Obviously a major project cannot be sacrificed for just any historical 
site, but in other parts of the world the practice of salvage archaeology, 
whereby the historian or archaeologist can make scientific observations before 
destruction occurs, has resolved this problem. 

There are sites, however, which the committee suggests, should not under 
any circumstances be destroyed. An example is the Rev. John McDougall Mission, 
west of Calgary, which though only 97 years old, predates the Province by 30 
years and arose when the prairies was a wilderness controlled by the Stony, Black- 
foot, and other Indian tribes. 


2.5.2 Vandalism 


The report emphasizes that vandalism is often deliberate destruction, such 
as the carving of one's initials over a pictograph or shooting at it with a 
rifle. 

Worse is the vandalizing of sites which could provide scientific know- 
ledge of our past. 

The collecting of arrowheads is a popular hobby and sometimes a lucrative 
business. When these are discovered in protected locations just as they were 
left thousands of years ago, valuable information can be derived by archaeolo- 
gists about the people who left them. Often however, people move in with power 
equipment, explosives, etc. and completely destroy the area as a source of 
historical data. The buffalo jumps at Fort McLeod and Cayley are prime examples 
of: thise 

Similar acts of vandalism have occurred at old trading post sites and 
are still occuring in existing historical buildings. 


2.5.3 Nature 


The forces of nature can often be controlled by man's intervention. 
The most common natural destructive forces are wind and water erosion, natural 
decay and freeze-thaw cycles. 

Some sites such as Rocky Mountain House have been eroded by water and 
some pictographs have been eroded by wind whilst during the dry thirties many 
ancient campsites were blown away. In some of these cases, steps could have 
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been taken to preserve these items of our heritage from the ravages of nature. 
2.6 JUSTIFICATION FOR PRESERVATION 


The best justification for preservation is contained in the following 
quote from the 9th Session of the General Conference of the United Nations 
Education Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) at New Delhi. 

"Being of the opinion that the surest guarantee for the preservation 
of monuments and works of the past rests in the respect and affection felt 
for them by the peoples themselves, and persuaded that such feelings may be 
greatly strengthened by adequate measures inspired by the wish of Member States 
to develop science and international relations. Convinced that the feelings 
aroused by the contemplation and study of works of the past do much to foster 
mutual understanding between nations, and that it is therefore highly desirable 
to secure international cooperation with regard to them and to further, in 
every possible way, the fulfillment of their social mission . 

Considering that the history of man implies the knowledge of all different 
civilizations; and that it is therefore necessary, in the general interest, 

that all archaeological (and historical) remains be studied and, where possible, 
preserved and taken into safe keeping . 

The General Conference recommends that Member States should . . . take whatever 
legislative or other steps may be required to give effect, within their respect- 
ive territories, to the principles and norms formulated in the present recom- 
mendations." 


2.7 PRESENT PRESERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Preservation, the committee points out, takes two forms, protection and 
salvage. Protection involves removal from the threat of destruction and main- 
tenance according to appropriate standards. Salvage involves professional 
compilation of a full record of the site before it is destroyed. 

Protection can be offered by individuals, corporations or governments. 
Individuals generally lack continuity and resources, corporations usually lack 
the incentive, so governments offer the most satisfactory solution. 

Many protected sites exist in Alberta but destruction of them continues 
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because most of them are unguarded, or are inadequately. guarded. Public 
education may be the only answer. 

The Archaeological Survey of Canada and the National Historic Sites 
Service have provided large sums for salvage over the past 10 years. They 
are now beginning a computerized inventory of all known sites in Canada centered 
primarily on federal lands other than parks. 

Provincial institutions are more recent. The Glenbow Foundation 
jnaugurated a long term historical and archaeological program in 1955. It 
continues its concern with history under the Glenbow Alberta Institute but 
its archaeological program was assumed by the University of Calgary in 1964. 

The Glenbow Alberta Institute, the Provincial Museum and Archives, 
the University of Alberta and the University of Calgary all operate active pro- 
grams, each according to its interest. In the case of the universities, these 
are combined with the training of students and research. 


2.8 GENERAL 


The committee concluded "that the needs for future programs may be 
stated in simple terms. They are to protect, preserve and restore the her- 
itage of Alberta as reflected in its historical and archaeological remains. 
The specific programs will depend upon the extent of effective legislation, 
the availability of funds, and the degree of public support. Alberta's past 
is in the hands of the present generation which must decide what it intends 
to preserve for the future". 


3. THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 
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3.1 BACKGROUND TO THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The topic under consideration was highly visual in nature and many 
briefs were illustrated with charts or photographic transparencies. Follow- 
ing each submission the speaker was questioned by members of the Authority 
and also by members of the Public Advisory Committee. At each hearing 
following the formal submissions, a general discussion period was held. 

The registered attendance at all of the hearings was 203 and a 
total of 77 written briefs were received by the Authority in connection with 
the hearings. Submissions were made by, or on behalf of, individuals, fami- 
lies, amateur clubs and organizations, professional societies, religious 
denominations, ethnic groups, industry and federal and municipal governments. 
A list of individuals who presented briefs and the organizations which they 
were representing, is given in Appendix IV. Those interested in the contents 
of individual briefs are referred to the formal Proceedings while a concise 
synopsis of the hearings is available in a published Summary. Both of these 
documents are available from the Environment Conservation Authority. 

The objective of this chapter is to summarize the Public Hearings 
in terms of the concerns and recommendations presented in the oral and 
written submissions. No attempt was made to summarize the contents of 
individual briefs, rather the input at all the hearings was consolidated 
to arrive at a general consensus. 

The frequency with which specific concerns and recommendations were 
given expression in the hearings is shown in Appendix III. 


3.2 GENERAL CONSENSUS OF THE HEARINGS 


There were three broad areas of concern expressed or implied in 
nearly all of the submissions on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Resources in Alberta. The lack of comprehensive protective legisla- 
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tion was the single most important concern. Two other areas receiving 
nearly as much attention were the lack of public knowledge and apprecia- 
tion for these resources and the manner in which various sectors of 
government, industry and the public should participate in their preserva- 
tion and utilization. 


3.2.1 Protective Legislation 


Nearly all of the submissions made to the Authority indicated concern 
over natural or man-caused destruction of historical and archaeological re- 
mains. Consequently there was general agreement that legislation to protect 
and properly utilize these resources should be passed as soon as possible and 
that legislation should allow for the establishment of a government adminis- 
trative agency to be responsible for the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta. Many speakers pointed out that there 
was a requirement for funds and staff to carry out comprehensive programs in 
preservation, restoration and utilization including relevant activities con- 
cerned with public relations, education and training. 


3.2.2 Public Awareness and Education 


It became apparent during the course of the hearings that there was 
a general concern over the lack of public awareness and absence of opportuni- 
ty to gain an appreciation of the historical and archaeological resources 
of the province. Although many people expressed the desire to have protective 
laws and regulations passed as soon as possible, most briefs acknowledged 
that ultimately the conservation of these resources will depend to a great 
degree on public education. 

The majority of briefs urged the immediate implementation of courses 
and texts dealing with Alberta's human heritage at all levels of the school 
system. Less formal means of education were also considered important 
ranging from adult extension courses to roadside publicity signs and many 
imaginative ideas were presented at the hearings concerning displays and 


exhibits. 
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3.2.3 Role of Government and Private Sectors 


Many of the people presenting briefs at the hearings emphasized the 
need for cooperation among the various parties interested in conserving the 
historical and archaeological resources of the province. It was considered 
necessary to have better communication between government, business and 
educational institutions and the general public in order to avoid duplica- 
tions of time and effort. Some briefs urged the development of a much 
closer liaison between all levels of government because of the legal and 
jurisdictional problems associated with the conservation of these resources, 
particularly those involving the question of ownership. 

It was pointed out that traditionally, amateurs have played a key 
role in the discovery, development and maintenance of historical and archaeo- 
logical sites. These people have tremendous enthusiasm and dedication and 
many briefs urged the government to formally recognize and encourage their 
efforts. Some of these amateurs have a certain amount of formal training 
and a number of speakers suggested that extension courses on these topics 
should be more readily available. 


3.3 IDENTIFICATION OF THE RESOURCE 


There was no general opinion at the Public Hearings on how the his- 
torical and archaeological resources of Alberta could jointly be identified. 
Most of the individual submissions were concerned with specific aspects of 
the resource and the full extent of public concerns and recommendations on 
this topic only became apparent after the completion of the hearings. There 
was also a wide variety of ideas expressed concerning the importance to be 
given to a site or item in rating its suitability for preservation or restor- 
ation. Here again the hearings provided an indication of the range of 
thinking on this matter and were, therefore, important in the determination 
of policy guidelines. 
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3.3.1 Nature of the Resource 


There did not appear to be any major disagreement at the hearings on 
what constituted the archaeological resources of Alberta. Any remains or 
artifacts which were associated with the life styles of prehistoric people 
were considered as part of this resource. A few briefs suggested that areas 
of land on which tribal battles or cultural events took place should also be 
preserved in their natural state as archaeological sites. 

Based on the submissions at the hearings, there was however, a broader 
public interpretation of the nature and scope of historical resources. Many 
submissions confined their comments to structures and artifacts representative 
of a pioneering way of life. Others recommended that items such as old let- 
ters, documents, photographs, newspapers, audio and video tape recordings 
and similar materials should be considered worthy of preservation if they 
are deemed historically important. Some speakers urged the preservation of 
trails and waterways which were important transportation routes during pre- 
historic and more recent times pointing out that these would make excellent 
tourist attractions if their significance were properly advertised and 
explained. 

Although the terms of reference for the hearings were restricted to 
the products of human endeavour there were a number of requests to have the 
proposed legislation include paleontological, ecological, botanical and 
zoological entities worthy of preservation. It was pointed out that the 
activities and social development of our ancestors were influenced by their 
natural surroundings and many of the ecological components should be pre- 
served as a logical adjunct to the more conventional, historical and archaeo- 


logical remains. 
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3.3:2 Inventory 


The neéd for a knowledge of the extent of a resource as a prerequi- 
site to its wise use was obviously recognized by many people attending the 
public hearings since about 42% of all briefs recommended an immediate inven- 
tory of all historical and archaeological resources in Alberta. It was 
suggested that the inventory should be a continuing program; and that the 
presently known sites be described and catalogued. Efforts should be 
directed towards locating new sites. It was the general consensus that 
amateurs could play an important role in the inventory and their participa- 
tion should be encouraged. 


313.35 potakdardss0f Importance and Priorities 


Based on the submissions to the Public Hearings there is little 
agreement on the standards to be used in assessing the importance of histor- 
ical and archaeological resources of the province. However, reference was 
made several times to the guidelines for Historic Programs which had been 
recommended by the Alberta Historic Sites Advisory Committee. There was 
general agreement that age alone was not always an acceptable criterion 
for defining importance, particularly since written history in Alberta only 
extends over a comparatively short period of time. The historical importance 
of a building, for example, may be derived from the fact that it was part of 
an original settlement rather than its actual age. An alternative criterion 
suggested was uniqueness. This could refer to the physical attributes of a 
site or object or its association with a specific person or event important 
in the past of Alberta. Another general criterion suggested was the degree 
to which a site or object is representative of a particular aspect of the 
social, cultural or technological development of the Province. 

It was apparent from the submissions made at the hearings and the 
discussions which followed that the final decision regarding the importance 
of an historical or archaeological feature will have to be a subjective 
evaluation based on all pertinent information available. 
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Another function that was identified and given some emphasis was the 
establishment of a priority list for preservation and development. A number 
of briefs were based on the assumption that staff and funds will likely be 
limited for any historical and archaeological programs implemented in the 
Province. As a result it was suggested that those sites and objects classi- 
fied as unique should receive priority rating for preservation. Similarly, 
any site destined for destruction from natural factors or human activities 
Should receive priority in terms of salvage operations or descriptive work. 

A number of briefs pointed out that the success of salvage work will 
depend largely on the cooperation of industry and the public as well as 
better communications between government departments such as those responsi- 
ble for highways and municipal affairs. A warning was also given that if 
Salvage operations become too costly for industry they would make no effort 
to inform the government agencies before sites or artifacts are destroyed. 


3.4 PRESERVATION OF THE RESOURCE 


3.4.1 Ownership 


About 12% of the briefs presented at the Public Hearings indicated 
a specific concern over the ownership of the historical and archaeological 
resources of the Province. There was a difference of opinion on this topic 
based mainly on the degree of practicality of the various proposals. For 
instance, some of the briefs advocated ownership by the Crown of all physi- 
cal features deemed important to the heritage of Alberta. Other people 
argued that this could lead to serious legal and jurisdictional problems 
particularly concerning the accepted rights of landowners. A few submissions 
suggested that private interests should be permitted to own and be respon- 
sible for the less important sites and artifacts. Opponents to this idea 
were concerned that the whims of human nature did not adequately guarantee 


the preservation of these valuable resources. 
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A compromise was suggested whereby designated historical and archaeo- 
logical resources could be held in trust by citizens. This approach draws a 
distinction between possession and ownership although the individual would 
be held legally responsible for the safe keeping of the resource. It was 
suggested on a number of occasions that the trust concept as developed in 
some European countries be examined with regard to development of a similar 
program in Alberta. 

There was some concern expressed at the hearings over the future 
disposition of amateurs' collections, particularly of archaeological arti- 
facts. A few briefs urged that these be immediately turned over to a govern-~- 
ment agency while others suggested that the collections should revert to the 
Crown when the present owner dies. It was pointed out that the urge to 
collect is often the main incentive for amateurs and some briefs cautioned 
against being overly restrictive since this may result in a lack of interest 
by non-professionals. 


3.4.2 Regulations and Incentives 


There were two general approaches recommended for protecting histori- 
cal and archaeological resources from destruction by human activities. One 
approach is based on public cooperation and a program of incentives while 
the alternative is the forceful use of constraints through laws and regula- 
tions. Most of the submissions at the hearings acknowledged the need for a 
combination of both approaches. 

Tax relief was cited as a commonly used incentive in many economic 
ventures, but it was felt that while this approach may be effective in pro- 
tecting historical remains in Alberta, it would not likely be of value in 
the context of archaeological resources. In the case of structures of 
historical importance owned by individuals it was suggested that financial 
grants for development and maintenance might prove more effective than tax 
relief. Similarly, about one-quarter of all briefs presented urged that 
amateur organizations be given more money for the development and operation 
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of museums, displays and other educational projects. It was implied that the 
enthusiasm and dedication of these non-professionals was sufficient to ensure 
the preservation of the resources involved. 

About 14% of the speakers at the hearings suggested that the proposed 
legislation should provide for expropriation of historical and archaeological 
resources. They stressed, however, that the Crown should only exercise this 
option in cases involving private ownership of important or unique sites and 
then only after all efforts at negotiations have failed. It was recommended 
that in all instances the private owner should be compensated. 

Nearly all of the briefs recommending protective legislation also urged 
the adoption of penalties against those who are responsible for any form of 
degradation of Alberta's historical and archaeological resources. Both fines 
and prison terms were suggested. In addition to penalties some speakers also 
wanted a permit system included in the legislation. By this means any amateur 
or professional agency desirous of collecting artifacts of historical or arch- 
aeological importance would be required to have a permit issued by the respon- 
sible Government Authority. Similar permits should be required before any 
historical or archaeological site is destroyed either on Crown or private land. 
Some people also recommended that a permit holder should be required to cata- 
logue or describe the site before it is destroyed. 

About one-quarter of the speakers at the Public Hearings expressed a 
concern over the lack of money available for the preservation and development 
of the Province's historical and archaeological resources. In particular, 
there was a definite consensus that amateur organizations should receive more 
financial aid for their projects. Certainly the present system of grants was 
considered unacceptable. It was suggested, however, that people receiving 
government grants should be required to take courses and training from pro- 
fessionals to ensure that they are reasonably competent to undertake the 
programs being funded. 

Many of the submissions at the hearings suggested the need for inter- 
governmental cost-sharing in the preservation of historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta. Many of the sites and artifacts of importance to the 
heritage of the Province are located in areas under the jurisdiction of the 
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Federal or Municipal Governments and if all aspects of Alberta's past are to 
be preserved and presented to the public in a logical manner then some form 
of co-operation between governments would appear to be necessary. Some of 
the briefs recommended that the governments co-operate in establishing a 
trust fund. If all levels of government contributed to this fund then it was 
Suggested the money could be partitioned according to need without regard to 
the jurisdictions involved. There appeared to be some disagreement on whe- 
ther the trust fund should be administered at the national or provincial 
level. 


3.4.3 Salvage 


It became evident from the public hearings that many people considered 
one of the most pressing needs to be a task force to conduct salvage opera- 
tions on historical and archaeological resources threatened with destruction 
in the Province. The permit system previously mentioned would enable the 
responsible government agency to dispatch professionals to a construction 
site immediately after a find is reported. It was generally agreed that the 
Salvage operation should be completed as quickly as possible in order to min- 
imize the losses in time and money to the contractor. Notwithstanding the 
requirement for haste, a number of people suggested that where a major find 
is involved, the legislation should empower the government to invoke a stop 
order on construction. This would allow time for the salvage crews to relo- 
cate the find or document it in the required detail. 

Although most of the recommendations concerning salvage operations 
were directed towards human activities it was implied that similar measures 
were required where destruction from natural forces was imminent. 

The Public Advisory Committee suggested in their position paper that 
the applicant for any commercial or industrial project should be required to 
survey and salvage all historical and archaeological sites threatened with 
destruction by the project. Some briefs opposed this suggestion as imprac- 
tical and unenforceable although many felt that industry could include the 
cost for this survey and salvage work in the construction estimate. These 
funds could then cover the costs of salvage operations as conducted by a 
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government agency. 

One point repeatedly emphasized at the hearings was that many sites 
are destroyed by government construction projects and these may be more 
effectively controlled through interdepartmental co-operation and liaison. 
The private sector of the economy may never look upon the costs for survey 
and salvage of historical and archaeological resources as legitimate con- 
struction costs until government departments involved in similar activities 
set an example to follow. 


3.5 UTILIZATION OF THE RESOURCE 


There was evident a desire on the part of those people attending 
the public hearings to have the historical and archaeological resources 
of the Province utilized as well as preserved. Various submissions indi- 
dated that static museum displays alone do not present these resources to 
the public with maximum effectiveness and a plea was made for more imagina- 
tive ways to present them. 


3.5.1 Displays 


About 19% of all submissions to the public hearings favoured the 7% 
sttu use of sites and objects wherever possible. It was argued on more than 
One occasion that a great deal of the emotional impact of historical and 
archaeological items is associated with their natural setting. While redo- 
cation, reconstruction or preservation in a museum setting may be necessary 
in some cases, it was considered difficult to fully appreciate the heritage 
of the Province under these circumstances. 

There was some concern expressed over the concentration of histor- 
ical and archaeological objects in major population centres. It was sug- 
gested that these resources should be deposited in the museum or institu- 
tion closest to the discovery site since this would enable the local 
inhabitants to become more familiar with their past and would also provide 
an incentive for amateurs to find, preserve and maintain the historical 
and archaeological artifacts in their area. In the case of particularly 
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important objects and artifacts there was no voiced opposition to having these 
housed in a government or private institution. It was implied that their sig- 
nificance may warrant this degree of protection. There were, however, a 
number of briefs which recommended that more of the government collections 
should be in travelling displays and exhibits. The Provincial Museum and 
Archives were commended for their efforts in this area and it was recommended 
that more funds be allotted for this type of activity. 


3.5.2 Role of Amateurs 


In the field of archaeology it was revealed that amateurs are parti- 
cularly active in locating sites. There are not considered to be enough 
professional archaeologists in Alberta to conduct the necessary surveys and 
they have encouraged the amateurs to report their finds so that the appro- 
priate studies can be undertaken. Some professionals appearing at the 
hearings acknowledged that the success of this co-operative effort depends 
to a great degree on the amount of training received by amateurs. Represen- 
tatives from both amateur and professional groups suggested that more exten- 
sion courses and training should be made available to amateurs either free of 
charge or at a nominal cost. Since the professionals appeared willing to 
provide the necessary expertise, the government, it was suggested, should 
consider funding such a program in view of the potential protection afforded 
the resource. 

A few briefs noted that some very fine collections of historical and 
archaeological artifacts are owned by private collectors and felt that every 
effort should be made to have these collections displayed across the Province 
since this would formally recognize a contribution made by amateurs as well 
as expose this part of the resource to the public. 

Amateur historical associations were well represented at the hearings 
and the extent of their efforts in preserving the historical heritage of 
Alberta became evident. These amateur organizations undertake a variety 
of projects from recording local history in printed form te operating small 
museums. It was pointed out that their efforts are enjoyed by all Albertans 
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and the government was urged to show its appreciation through increased 
financial aid. 

There was a general consensus at the hearings that amateurs could 
play a significant role in a survey and inventory of historical and archaeo- 
logical resources in the Province. It was suggested in fact, that time and 
money constraints would make it very difficult for the professional to con- 
duct a comprehensive and detailed program without the help of the amateur 
Organizations. 


3.5.3 Commercialism 


The majority of people attending the hearings were opposed to the 
extensive collecting of artifacts for later commercial sale and there were 
numerous representations made to have the government regulate these opera- 
tors out of existence as soon as possible. A few submissions drew attention 
to the fact that many of these commercial collectors are from outside of 
Alberta and large numbers of items of historical and archaeological impor- 
tance leave the Province for sale in other areas. 

There was less unanimity concerning the role of citizens in main- 
taining historical or archaeological sites on private land as tourist 
attractions. There were some suggestions made to have sites of secondary 
importance remain in private ownership as opposed to government expropria- 
tion. At the same time, the general consensus at the hearings was that all 
sites should be available for the public to enjoy; there was some indication 
that these two situations may not be reconcilable. 

Another aspect of commercialism which received attention at the 
hearings concerned the restoration and use of historically important struc- 
tures. In many cases it was suggested the exteriors of buildings can be 
restored while the interiors can be modernized and used for commercial 
purposes. Some establishments such as restaurants and shops can profit 
from an interior which depicts a certain historical period while other 
businesses may require modern facilities. In both cases however, the or1- 
ginal exteriors of the buildings can be preserved and add to the historical 
"flavour" of the area. Over a dozen briefs encouraged the government to 
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adopt this approach in Alberta. 
3.6 EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 


Many people who appeared at the hearings felt a deep sense of concern 
over the general lack of knowledge on the part of Albertans for their histori- 
cal and archaeological heritage. Many speakers held the conviction that a 
well organized and adequately funded education program would pay for itself 
in terms of conservation of these resources as well as increased utilization 
by tourists. All aspects of education were recommended including a revised 
school curriculum, adult extension courses and general publicity. 


3.6.1 School Curriculum 


Although only about 10% of the briefs presented to the Authority 
formally referred to the lack of Alberta history in school texts, it became 
evident during the question periods that this was a widely held concern. 

Some speakers recommended that local history and archaeology be introduced 
to school children at the junior high school level while others suggested 
that children of all ages should be exposed to this information. It was 
generally agreed that even very young children can learn to appreciate their 
heritage if it is presented in an interesting manner. 

A number of poeple suggested that visits to important sites in Alberta 
should be an integral part of any proposed curriculum. These field excursions 
should also include, wherever possible, visits to archaeological sites that 
are being actively excavated to allow students to talk with professionals 
about their activities. Such a program could serve to increase student 
appreciation and hopefully develop a sense of conservation of these resour- 
ces among young people. 

There was some concern expressed at the hearings over the paucity of 
published material available to the general public on Alberta's historical 
and archaeological past. In order to correct this situation the government 
was urged to encourage professionals and amateurs to publish the results of 
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their efforts in a form that is readily accessible and understandable to the 
general public. 


3.6.2 Adult Education 


It was suggested that a general adult education program would be a 
logical adjunct to professional training for amateurs. The former would be 
directed to people with general interest while the amateurs may require 
training in professional skills and methodology. The two forms of adult 
education would no doubt complement each other; general interest courses 
may propagate more amateurs while a training program will better enable 
these amateurs to contribute to the conservation and utilization of these 
resources. 

A few briefs alluded to the necessity for having adult education 
courses conducted in small rural communities as well as the major population 
centers: 
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Those attending the hearings recommended that all forms of publicity 
and advertisement should be used to develop a sense of awareness on this topic 
among residents of the Province as well as visitors. The government was urged 
to adopt a variety of approaches including t7 sttu descriptions, explanatory 
pamphlets, road signs and film documentaries. 

Some of the briefs recognized the importance of descriptive displays 
to accompany tm sttu developments. Although many historical and archaeolo- 
gical sites are awe inspiring their educational value may not be fully appre- 
ciated without proper descriptions. There were suggestions that explanatory 
comments need not be limited to written messages; museums have been using 
descriptive tape recordings for some time and these may be applicable to 
field displays. 

Another type of advertisement was suggested by those people inter- 
ested in the preservation of historic trails and waterways in the Province. 
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They emphasized that most of the people who use these routes are attempting 
to recreate past experiences as much as possible and conventional physical 
development may destroy many of the aesthetic qualities which make this 
possible. In such cases, pamphlets and historical maps could adequately 
explain the significance of these transportation routes without demeaning 
the natural surroundings. 

There appeared to be a general feeling among those attending the 
hearings that the public interest in history and archaeology of Alberta 
was not reflected in the public media. Considering the highly visual 
nature of the historic and archaeological resources of the Province they 
found it difficult to understand the reason for the lack of entertainment 
and documentary films as well as radio and television programs on these 
subjects although it is likely that financing is a major problem. The 
Government of Alberta was urged to consider funding programs for all forms 
of public media with a view to developing audio-visual educational material 
as well as documentaries for archival purposes. 


4. PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY 
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4.1 PURPOSE 


In order to determine how the view of the public at large compared 
with the view actually presented at the public hearings, the Authority 
commissioned a Public Opinion Survey to be conducted from a statistical sam- 
ple of the public shortly after the hearings. 


4.2 SAMPLING TECHNIQUE 


The sample consisted of 150 people selected on a statistical basis 
by a specialist in Public Opinion Surveys. 

In order to gain broad representation throughout the Province, 
Alberta's 15 census zones were used to provide separate geographic cells 
within which respondents were selected at random. 

Separate random samples appropriately weighted for population density 
were drawn from the two major urban centres of Calgary and Edmonton. 


4.3 THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questions posed in the survey were designed to elicit expressions 
of opinion on the key areas of concern which had emerged at the public hear- 
ings. 

For the purpose of the questionnaire it was necessary to frame the 
questions in such a way as to facilitate simple straightforward replies. 

The Consultant's report containing the complete questionnaire is avail- 


able for examination at the offices of the Authority but some of the questions 
asked were as follows: 


a) As Alberta gets older there seems to be a greater 
interest in saving the many forms of history in the 
Province. On this matter would you say that you 


are highly concerned, somewhat concerned or not 
concerned? 


b) What would you say is most important about history, 
the item found or the story that item helps to tell? 
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c) In preserving history, who in your opinion’should own 
what is found, the finder and his family forever, the 
finder for his life then the government, or should 
the government automatically own it? 


d) If items are found by non-residents, should they be 
allowed to remove them from the Province without 
restraint, be required to give information on the 
find to Alberta Museums, or be compelled to leave 
them in the Province? 


e) What do you think is the most practical way of pre- 
venting the continued destruction of Alberta historic 
sites, government purchase, fines for destruction, or 
more education for the public? 


f) If you found an item of historical value on your property 
would you keep it, donate it to a museum, auction it off 
or sell it to the government? 


Further questions were designed to find out whether people felt they 
had enough opportunity to see displays, whether they preferred these displays 
at the site where the items were found or in museums, and whether they wanted 
to see more travelling displays. 

They were also asked whether they felt that historical education 
should commence as early as grade 1. 


4.4 RESPONSES 


Generally the responses were very definite, expressed varying degrees 
of concern, and were substantially in agreement with the opinions and object- 
ives proposed in briefs to the public hearings. 

A large majority (83.2%) felt that the most important aspect of an 
historical item was the story it could contribute, and there was no clear 
cut consensus as to who should own the actual items, apparently as long as 
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the rights of the Province were given suitable recognition. 

A significant majority, (66.7%) felt that more education was 
the most practical way of controlling the destruction of historical sites 
and an even greater number (85.3%) felt that such education should commence 
in grades 1 and 2. 

The following tabulations indicate in percentage terms, the feelings 
of the total group surveyed on some of these questions. 


ie Degree of Concern 


Highly Concerned 32.7% 
Somewhat Concerned 63.3% 
Not Concerned 4.0% 


7p Aspect of History that has Importance 


The Item Itself 16.8% 
The Story It Tells 83.2% 


33 Who Should Own Historical Items 
Finder and Family Forever 28.2% 
Finder - till his death 24 82 


Automatic Government Ownership 47.0% 


4. Removal of Historical Items from the Province 


Allow to remove findings 3.3% 
Compell to leave findings 
in Province 61.3% 


Remove, but give information 
to Province 35.3% 
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5. Method of Preventing Site Destruction 


Government Money to 


Purchase Sites 17.7% 
Fines for destruction 15.6% 
Educate the Public 66.7% 


6. Education should start in Grades 1 and 2 


Agree 85.3% 
Disagree 14.7% 
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5. RECOMMENDATIONS 
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The public view on conservation of archaeological and historical 
resources encompasses a wide variety of interests. Both in the material 
presented at the hearings and in the public opinion poll which followed, 
individuals expressed the general view that emphasis should be placed on 
all aspects of the conservation of archaeological and historical resources. 
Aside from this consensus, however, it appeared that the inclination to ident- 
ify with one aspect or another of archaeology and history was determined to 
a considerable degree by the proximity of resources to the individual, plus 
familiarity with the state of preservation or otherwise of the resources in 
question. 

Three successive levels were recognized through which historical 
material passes, as it is re-incorporated into society. These are: 

(1) the preservation of historical and archaeological objects; 

(2) the interpretation from them of man's life in the past; 

(3) the presentation of history to living people. 


The recommendations presented herein reflect the inputs received 
from individuals and organizations at the public hearings, as well as the 
comprehensive analyses presented in the Report and Position Paper, >repared 
at the request of the Authority by the Public Advisory Committee on the 
Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 

The recommendations of the Authority relate to four main objectives: 

(1) to provide a legislative and administrative framework, 
through which action can be taken to prevent destruction 
of or damage to archaeological and historical resources, 
and to enhance public recognition of their importance; 

(2) to inventory and catalogue historical and archaeological 
resources in an organized fashion and provide for their 
preservation; 

(3) to develop means by which the story of the past can be 
discovered from its relics; 

(4) to provide mechanisms for presenting the past to present 
generations. 
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5.1 LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS FOR THE 
CONSERVATION OF HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


5.1.1 Legislation and Regulations 


Alberta is one of the few areas of the western world without legisla- 
tion specifically designed to protect the resources which provide tangible 
evidence of its heritage. Responsibilities for the protection, display and 
use of historical and archaeological resources may be intimately associated 
with ownership of the resources, whether they occur on Federal, Provincial, 
Municipal or Private lands. Legislation should embody the principle that 
the history of man is world-wide. Local, regional, national or international 
interests all have relevance, but should not impede the enactment of legisla- 
tion acceptable to the public and capable of protecting the Canadian and 
Albertan heritage. 

An Act has been drafted and submitted to the Authority by the Public 
Advisory Committee on Archaeological and Historical Resources, and is attached 
as Appendix I. 

A review of the proposed Act reveals that its intent appears in the 
main to be not inconsistent with the bulk of the submissions made at the 
public hearings, or the responses to the questions asked in the public opin- 
ion survey. Nevertheless, the Authority emphasizes that several sections of 
the proposed Bill could affect industrial operations, construction projects 
by Crown agencies or their contractors (impoundments, roads, etc.), or a wide 
variety of individual activities, including farming operations. For this 
reason, the Authority suggests that although the principles exposed by the 
proposed Act may be supported without serious reservation, close scrutiny 
of the proposed Act will be required by a number of Government agencies, 
industries, public and industrial organizations and individuals, in order 
to resolve specific difficulties which may arise. 

The proposed Act is therefore submitted as an Appendix with such 


reservations as are noted in this report. 
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Recommendations 


(1) An Act is required which can provide authority for the 
protection of archaeological and historical resources 
jin Alberta. 

(2) The Act should require the establishment of programs 
to preserve and make proper uses of historical and 
archaeological resources. 

(3) Regulations should be drawn up under the Act which 
prescribe the collection and disposition of historical 
and archaeological items. 

(4) Regulations should control the removal from the 
Province of objects of historical or archaeological 
interest found in and related to the heritage of Alberta. 

(5) Enforcement through suitable penalties should be provided 
in the Act to prevent wilful destruction or commercial 
or other vandalism of sites, objects or other entities 
related to archaeological and historical resources. 

(6) All peace officers under the control of any jurisdiction 
should have the authority to enforce the regulations. 


5.1.2 Administration 


A review of Alberta programs indicates a fragmented approach to the 
conservation of historical and archaeological resources. Provision is made 
in the Alberta Provincial Parks Act (Sections 7, 8 and 9) for declaring a 
site or object to be of historical or archaeological importance, for explor- 
ation of certain park areas and for setting regulations pertaining to historical 
and archaeological resources. In the Public Lands Act (Section 20(1)2), 
provision is made for Ministerial authority for exploration for fossils, arti- 
facts etc. as in the Parks Act. The Alberta Heritage Act sets up the 
Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta and provides for acquisition and 
display of materials and objects, as well as other matters pertaining to 
musea. Other acts that include related material are: 

1) The Geographical Names Act 

2) The Glenbow Alberta Institute Act 

3) The Public Documents Act 
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4) The Alberta Art Foundation Act. 
This Act also provides an Historic Sites Program and an Historic Sites 
Advisory Committee. Several private organizations in the Province of Alberta 
contribute significantly to the field of historical and archaeological 
conservation. These organizations warrant support from Government, both at 
the Federal and Provincial levels, and mechanisms are required to ensure 
their continuing involvement. The various advisory boards and management of 
private institutions should have an effective relationship to the administrative 
branch of Government which will be responsible for programs involving conserv- 
ation of historical and archaeological resources. 

Alberta has one of the smallest fiscal commitments to historical 
sites development of all the ten Canadian Provinces. Yet Alberta is rich 
in a wide and important variety of historical matters, including early travel 
routes and stopping places, sites of forts, documents and papers as well as 
artifacts and similar entities. A program of wide scope is required, 
adequately financed and coordinated with that of the Government of Canada, 
otherwise the priceless Provincial heritage could pass into oblivion. 

The effective administration of programs concerning the conservation 
of archaeological resources requires that a well organized and adequately 
staffed agency be established. Such an agency will require close liaison with 
the public and amateur and professional historians and archaeologists. Long 
range programs should be established as soon as possible and the support of 
the public solicited to ensure their success. 


Recommendations 


(1) A separate Division or Branch should be set up within 
the Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation to 
administer an Alberta Historical and Archaeological Survey, 
which would have the responsibility to initiate and maintain 
a comprehensive program toward conservation of historical 
and archaeological resources. 

(2) Provision should be made in the Regulations for the 
granting of funds to any person or organization considered 
by the Minister to merit financial support for the conser- 


vation, investigation, protection, salvage, purchase or 
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display of historical or archaeological objects of significance 
to the Province of Alberta. 

(3) An Advisory Committee on Historical and Archaeological Resources 
should be appointed by the Minister, and should be composed 
of regional representatives. A majority of the members 
of the Advisory Committee should be persons not employed in 
the Public Service of Alberta. 

(4) The administrative and operational agencies established 
under the Act should develop programs necessary for inventory, 
salvage, classification and use of the historical and archaeological 
resources of Alberta. 

(5) Within the administrative and operational framework of the 
agency established for the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources, training programs should be provided 
for amateur archaeologists and historians, both within the 
Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation, and in cooperation 
with other Government agencies and private institutions, 
including Provincial or local archaeological and historical 
societies. 

(6) Programs of the Alberta Historical and Archaeological Survey 
should be operated wherever possible, in the closest of 
cooperation with private institutions, organizations and 
individuals. 


5.1.3 The Heritage Trust 


Aside from the normal funding that is required to operate an Alberta 
Historical and Archaeological Survey an "Alberta Heritage Trust" should be 
established to receive gifts of funds, property or other assets, and from which 
funds could be disbursed under regulation, to support activities concerned with 
the conservation of historical and archacological resources. 

The Alberta Heritage Trust should take cognizance of and work in close 
association with the recently announced "Heritage Canada" to promote its 
objectives as a charitable, educational and non-profit corporation. 
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Its affairs should be under the general direction of a board of 
trustees, who should maintain close liaison with Heritage Canada, perhaps 
through joint membership. 


Recommendations 


(1) An "Alberta Heritage Trust" should be established which could re- 
ceive gifts of funds, property or other assets, and from which 
funds could be withdrawn under regulation to support activities 
concerned with the conservation of historical and archaeological 
resources. 

(2) The Alberta Heritage Trust should be financed initially by a 
capital grant from the Provincial Government of $5,000,000 to be 
used as an endowment fund. 


Seco THES PRESERVATION: OF HUNG AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SITES AND OBJECTS 


The hearings had established three successive levels through which 
historical material passes, as it is re-incorporated into society. These 
are: (1) the preservation of historical and archaeological objects; (2) 
the interpretation from them of man's life in the past; (3) the presentation 
of history to living people. Protective legislation deals more directly with 
the first of these stages. Since physical objects are involved the first stage 
is somewhat easier to think about and structure. Nevertheless, the preservation 
of historical and archaeological objects presents its own pattern of problems 
These bear on the nature of any protective legislation that might be passed. 
Consideration is given to the criteria for the preservation of sites and 
objects, the custody of archaeological and historical resources, demolition 


and reconstruction and public involvement. 


5.2.1 Criteria for the Preservation of Sites and Objects 


a 


No consensus appears to exist as to the ready identification of 
historical and archaeological resources of Alberta but the Authority wishes 
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to commend the "Guidelines for Historic Sites Program" prepared by the His- 

toric Sites Advisory Committee, which is attached in Appendix IT.. The 
attitudes of individuals seem largely to reflect personal association with 

the resource. There appears to be a general requirement for flexibility 

and imaginative approaches in defining any set of workable criteria. Further- 
more, history is being created constantly as the present slides into the 

past. An historical document, a feature, a building or an archaeological object 
can only gain importance by common recognition, often determined by unpredictable 
happenings. Specific criteria are needed and the guidelines of the Committee 

are supported. 


Recommendations 


(1) Archaeological remains such as camp sites, caves, tipi rings, 
buffalo jumps, weapons, pictographs, etc., which reflect the 
prehistory and human occupation of Alberta are in need of 
protection and should be preserved through any feasible means. 


(2) Historical features which recapitulate the social development 
of Alberta require preservation and protection. They may 
include hills, trails, waterways, documents, pictures, letters, 
newspapers, buildings etc. 


(3) Ecological, botanical, zoological and palaeontological entities 
may have had significant connections with the history and 
archaeology of Alberta, and are worthy of protection and 
preservation in a manner similar to that required for 
historical and archaeological objects and resources. 


5.2.2 Custody of Archaeological and Historical Resources 


From the public hearings and from a public opinion poll a strong con- 
Sensus emerged that the government should assume responsibility as ultimate 
custodian of historical and archaeological resources. Nevertheless, the 
concern that exists is not reflected in unanimity of approach to mechanisms 
which can achieve the desired protective custody. Ownership questions are 
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fraught with legal and practical difficulties, which could be reflected in 
difficulties of constructing legislation and implementing programs which 
are acceptable and workable. 


Recommendations 


(1) Ultimate custody of historical and archaeological resources 
should be vested in the Crown, but provision should be made for 
the temporary possession in trust of such resources by private 
individuals and institutions. 

(2) A simple system should be established in Government for 
receiving reports of the discovery of Archaeological and 
Historical objects. 

(3) Discovery of historical and archaeological resources should be 
recognized in a manner which provides an incentive for the 
discoverer to report the find to the appropriate Government 
agency. 

(4) When exploration for historical and archaeological resources is 
undertaken, it should be done in a carefully organized way and 
professional help and guidance should be offered to groups and 
individuals to attain this end. 


5.2.3 Demolition and Reconstruction 


An object or a site may be declared to have historical value 
through the application of the appropriate criteria. Such a site may 
be a building, a mountain, a hillside or a plain with archaeological 
or historical significance. If it is to be demolished so that new 
construction can take place, the agency whether government or private, 
promoting the new development should be required to give evidence that 
what is planned is of greater value than what is being destroyed. 


Recommendations 


(1) When a development is proposed that would dis- 
turb an historical or archaeological site an 
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impact statement dealing with the repairment of historical and 
archaeological values should be submitted to the Minister. 

(2) The Government now has powers to issue "Stop Orders" to protect 
the environment. It is recommended that arrangements be made 
to allow these powers to be invoked to protect historical and 
archaeological resources where necessary. 


5.2.4 Public Involvement 


The importance of public involvement cannot be overemphasized, in the 
successful implementation of a Provincial program for the conservation of his- 
torical and archaeological resources. Public identification with Alberta's 
heritage offers the most suitable method of ensuring that priceless historical 
and archaeological assets not be destroyed. Support for conservation of his- 
torical and archaeological resources can only be engendered by the people 
becoming knowledgeable about their heritage. When the knowledge is made 
available to them, people will respond in a fashion which will ensure suffi- 
cient support for Province-wide programs in conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources. 


Recommendations 


(1) The amateur historian or archaeologist requires support 
and recognition (a) Through educational programs offered 
at suitable institutions leading to certification and 
recognition of amateur archaeologists and historians. The 
good offices of the appropriate provincial society could be 
sought in this endeavour. (b) Programs to.aid individuals 
who may devote time and money to preserve Alberta's heritage, 
but who may require some help to be successful in their 
efforts should be initiated on a continuing basis probably 
through the provincial societies. 

(2) Co-ordination of programs through a Provincial Historical 
and Archaeological Survey is required, in order to ensure 
administrative support for all projects, and to prevent 
duplication or overlap. 

(3) The sale or movement of historical and archaeological objects 
and other artifacts of Alberta should only be permitted 
under regulation and in particular circumstances. 
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(4) The Government agency responsible for programs involving 
conservation of archaeological and historical resources 
should develop liaison with the construction industry, in 
order that effective means be developed by which resources 
discovered during construction projects can be properly 
investigated, catalogued and given protection as required. 


5.3 THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PAST 


Any man looking at an arrow, or a fading photograph of miners around 
a pit head can let his imagination move and have pleasure in it. To usefully 
reconstruct the story of the past from the objects that have been left behind, 
to weave this into a text, or novel, or film that is given credence by others 
is a more demanding task. Even to arrange a physical representation of the 
past requires high training and skill. People with these aptitudes and skills 
are a part of every population. The task they perform is essential to the 
introduction of history into the contemporary scene. The problem is whether 
sufficient opportunity for training, for working, for publication and Tor 
access to basic materials is provided in Alberta, or if sufficient advantage 
is taken of what opportunities exist. A short list of archaeological and 
historical titles relating to the West is given in Part 8. Bibliograpny 1. 


5.3.1 Support for Professionals 


Investigation of archaeological and historical resources often requires 
a very long time before the site, object or other entity gains full exposure 
to the investigator. Preparation of material after initial discovery, may 
involve consultation of teams of professionals, each of whom may contribute 
a specialized knowledge. Often, too, "digs" of significance may take 
several years to complete as they may need research into historical docu- 
ments, restoration of buildings, or cataloguing of artifacts. Long-range 
planning of activities up to several years in advance may be required. 
The ultimate success of many investigative projects concerning historical 
and archaeological resources depends on continuity of support in both the 
temporal and fiscal sense. 
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Recommendations 


(1) The professional archaeologist or historian requires support 
for programs of teaching, field work and the like, beyond 
what often appears at present to be only a year to year committal 
of funds from a variety of support agencies. 

(2) The interpretation of the past in our region by historians, 
archaeologists, film makers, historical novelists, etc. should 
be supported as a recognized and paid job in its own right, just 
as are teaching, scientific research, and other services in the 
public benefit. Regular provision on a suitable scale should 
be made for it in the Universities, in the public school system 
and in Government departments. 

(3) The use of historical and archaeological resources tn sttu should 
be encouraged, since this enhances the impact on the viewer. 


5.3.2 Support of Local Museums and Historical Centers 


Local museums and historical centers exist in a number of places 
in Alberta, outside of the major population centers. In general, these cen- 
ters were started through the efforts of an individual, a small group or a 
local society. Regardless of their specific origins it is probable that they 
were made operational only through great effort on the part of a few dedicated 
people, who recognized the value of history to the local community. 

The operation of local historical centers and museums has in large 
part been characterized by continuing financial difficulties. Yet most 
smaller centers point with pride to their museums and historical centers, 
and properly consider it a tragedy if one of them ceases to function. Con- 
tinued operation of local museums and historical centers may well depend on 
formal recognition of their contributions to our society. 


Recommendations 


(1) While there are excellent facilities in the major 
cities there is a requirement for the expansion of 
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historical and archaeological displays in other cities and 
towns in Alberta. 

(2) Although attention should be paid to requirements in the 
major population centers, people in the more remote communities 
should be afforded the opportunity of viewing displays of 
history and archaeology, through high quality travelling 
exhibitions. 

(3) In the smaller centers, museum presentations of history and 
archaeology should attempt to relate to their own immediate 
area. 

(4) Objects or entities of very great significance should be displayed 
in larger centers for maximum accessibility and impact on the 
public. 

(5) Public utilization of historical and archaeological resources 
should be a recognized priority. The fact of discovery and 
need for research on historical and archaeological resources 
are recognized but should not prevent their ultimate availability 
to the people of Alberta. 


5.3.3 Public Involvement 


The broad sweep of the history of the province is made up of many 
special components that can best be identified and preserved through the 
cooperation of special sectors in the population. The fascinating story 
brought out by new world archaeology is enlivened through the participation 
of the Indian Nations and the Metis who give human continuity to this 
historical drama. The more recent pageantry of man's movements about the 
world is caught up and given identification and colour by what are sometimes 
called the ethnic populations in the Province. The participation of these 
special groups to preserve, interpret and present special aspects of our 
history is vital to its proper development. The Ukranian Village, Heritage 
Park and Rutherford House are excellent examples of community action to preserve 


a valuable historical heritage. 
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Recommendations 


(1) Advantage should be taken of the unique historical 
contributions that special groups and individuals 
can make. 

(2) The recollections of early settlers are still available. 
An oral tradition in the Indian nations and among the Metis 
still survives. Ethnic groups and religious communities 
also carry stories of their own. These should be taped, 
gathered and made available as source materials. 


5.3.4 Indian Cultural and Historical Centres 
{ 

History shows that the Plains Indians in Canada had one of the most 
colorful nistories in North America. On the Plains were the Blackfoot, the 
Bloods, and the Pegans all of whom spoke the same language and shared the 
same customs. Allied to them were the Sarcee Indians who spoke a different 
tongue, but who were also part of the Blackfoot Confederacy. Another tribe 
on the borderline ‘of the Plains, in the Foothills area, were the Swampy 
Ground Assiniboines, more simply known as the Stonies who allied themselves 
with the Blackfoot Confederacy when Treaty No. 7 was signed in 1877. Today 
these tribes populate the southern region of Alberta. The Calgary Native 
Development Society, acting on behalf of the Indian people of Southern 
Alberta, have proposed that an Indian Cultural and Historical Centre be 
established in Alberta. This proposal appears in full in the Proceedings 
of the Public Hearings. 

The Authority is of the view that great importance should be 
attached to telling the story of the long occupation of the Western Plains 
in all its color and grandeur, and that advantage would accrue to all of 
the population of the Province if this were done with the support and the 
full cooperation of the Indian people whose ancestral occupation so far 
outdistances those of any others in the West. The history of the Indian 
people is now a part of the history of all of us. There is no way it can 
better be brought into the present than through the cooperation of these 
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early Canadians. Their-support and their advice is needed in the preparation 
and in the presentation of these great stories, so that they may reappear once 


more among present and future generations. 


Recommendations 


(1) All suitable methods should be sought to achieve the 
cooperation of the Indian and Metis peoples in the 
preparation and presentation of the long history of 
the Indian and Metis peoples of the Western Plains including 
their present occupation of these areas. 

(2) The project proposed by the Calgary Native Development 
Society for an Indian Cultural and Historical Centre 
should be supported in such ways as are appropriate and 
suitable to the objectives of the Indian people of 
Southern Alberta. Similar projects for the Indian peo- 
ples from other parts of Alberta also can be supported 
in suitable ways if they are thought to be desirable by 
the Indian peoples resident therein. 


5 A sane PRESENTATION OF HISTORY TO THE PEOPLE 


It is unreasonable to assume that the history of man can be fragmented 
into the separate and isolated histories of tribes or regions and still retain 
the full story of man's development. It is not unreasonable to recognize the 
responsibility of each region and of each nation to be the custodian of its own 
history and the teller of its own tales. There is a general feeling in Alberta 
and indeed in Canada as a whole, which the Authority shares, that we have not 
yet assumed this responsibility fully. In addition, as Canadian history devel- 
oped it was perhaps natural to place greater emphasis on the older East than on 
the younger West. 

The system by which history is made has its own structure and dynamics. The 
records must be collected. The interpretations must be made. Then the story 
must be made available to and be used by people. The system does not esta- 
blish itself. Indeed, a typical problem for any new nation is to escape 
from the systems that other nations have used to produce their histories in 
which the new nation might have played a small and secondary part, and to set 
up its own system so that the record of the new group and the new nation can 
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be made known. 

Many individuals, groups and organizations in Alberta and in Canada over 
the years worked very hard and in many cases made excellent contributions to the 
process of creating a Canadian and a Western Canadian history. Quite insuffici- 
ent recognition has been given to these efforts, and quite insufficient acknowlege- 
ment has been made of the high quality that much of this work has shown. 

There can be little doubt, however, that the system within which 
these individuals and groups attempted to make their contributions to the 
production of a Canadian or a Western history was inimical to their efforts. 
They had to swim upstream all the way. It is true that many advances and 
improvements have come about in respect of Canadian history, particularly 
in connection with the Centennial of the Nation. The excellent series of 
biographies of the Canadian Prime Ministers, fine stories on Canadian rivers, 
and numerous examples of excellent material full of interest and color, 
giving the character of the Canadian experience, have been produced and well 
received, particularly in the last decade. 

The system for making a Canadian history and for making a history of 
Western Canada is perhaps slowly emerging and setting itself up even though the 
old systems. still in large part remain, in which only the histories of other 
countries and other civilizations were presented to us and in which our own 
role was obscure and hard to determine. 

The Authority interprets the intent of the hearings and of the 
public opinion poll to be a clear statement that this is no longer good enough. 
It is time now that we establish, as any responsible society must, an adequate 
system for developing and telling our own story. This is, of course, not to 
be done in isolation and without full reference to the broad history of man. 
The time has nevertheless come for us to assume our responsibilities for 
keeping alive the history of ourselves. 


5.4.1 The Schools and Universities 


Full credit and encouragement must be given to those efforts within 
the school system at the secondary and at the post-secondary levels that are 
now bringing about the introduction of Canadian studies, of Canadian history, 
of new world archaeology with an emphasis on our own regions, of ethnic studies 
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related to the West, and of the still quite timid introduction of Canadian 
literature or of Western writing into course programs. However, the 
obstacles that have been put before those individuals who have been striving 
hard to attain reasonable objectives are still dominant. It is still much 
easier for young Albertans and young Canadians to learn the history of other 
countries, to read the literature of other people, to become aware of the 
problems of other nations, to know what has happened before in distant lands, 
than it is for them to find out what has happended, twenty, a hundred, or 

a thousand, ten thousand or twenty thousand years ago in their own province 
and in their own nation. Indeed, no specific statement of responsibility 
for developing an awareness of Canadian or of Albertan history seems to be 
contained within the curriculum objectives of the public school system or 
of the post-secondary school system. 

Canadian universities now claim to be placing a steadily increasing 
emphasis on courses with a Canadian content. Canadian content has increased 
from what was almost a negligible amount four or five years ago to marginal 
as recently as two years ago, and is now becoming a more substantial item in 
the curriculum of some of the universities. A commission sponsored by the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada and financed by a $100,000 
grant from the Canada Council has been set up to study, report and make 
recommendations on the state or teaching and research relating to Canada in 
Canadian universities. As far as Alberta is concerned, the results of our 
public enquiry indicate that these steps would be strongly encouraged, and 
that indeed they are coming well behind public demand rather than leading it. 


Recommendations 


(1) Curricula in the public school system in Alberta should make 
proper provision for the teaching of Canadian history with 
due emphasis to be given to the history of the West and of 
Alberta. Without distorting or otherwise impinging upon the 
general objectives of curriculum planning, it is recommended 
that a sufficient emphasis be placed upon the short and long term 
past of Alberta, of Western Canada and of Canada so as to 
enable our young people to understand their place in the world. 
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(2) Post-secondary institutions including the universities 
should develop their resources in New World archaeology, 
in Canadian history including the history of the West, 
and of Alberta, as well as Canadian and Western litera- 
ture and other manifestations of its culture and diversity, 
and incorporate programs and courses that students can take 
for credit in appropriate academic programs. 

(3) Additional opportunities should be made available through 
continuing education departments in all suitable institu- 
tions for adult programs in the history and archaeology 
of Canada, Western Canada and Alberta. 

(4) An enquiry should be commissioned to report and make recom- 
mendations as to the state of Canadian studies as a whole 
and with special reference to Western Canada and Alberta. 
Terms of reference would include but need not be confined to: 
a) an inventory of the extent of Alberta history and 
archaeology present in school texts used in the Alberta 
school system. 
b) A review of school curricula in all grades to determine 
the emphasis placed on Alberta history and archaeology in 
the teaching program. ' 
c) recommendations as to policy the Government of Alberta 
might establish through the Department of Education as to 
the role and priority to be given the history and archaeology 
of Canada, of Western Canada and of Alberta in the $chool curricula. 
d) the availability of teacher training programs in Canadian and 
Western Canadian History and Archaeology, so that teachers can 
become qualified to fulfill related teaching programs in the 
public school system. 
e) the feasibility of using educational aids like the graphic 
arts, animated cartoons, films of archaeological digs, tours to 
historical sites and similar devices to facilitate the teaching 
of history and archaeology in the public schools. 


5.4.2 Displays in Museums 


The Province is fortunate in having excellent museums in both Edmonton 
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and Calgary. As well travelling displays have been sent out both under private 
and under government sponsorship to the towns and villages in the Province 
giving them some access to the experiences that museums can provide. Continued 
support for museums in the Province is expected but the Authority particularly 
wishes to commend the efforts that have gone into the travelling caravans that 
have visited the towns and the smaller centers of population. 


Recommendations 


(1) Travelling caravans should be encouraged through both public 
and private support to present the history and archaeology of 
Canada, Western Canada and Alberta to people outside the 
major cities. 


5.4.3 Public, University and School Libraries 


Libraries very often are organized under systems in which Canadian 
literature and Canadian history and similar material are given a minor 
classification. Furthermore, often Canadian collections and material 
that refers to Canada are so thinly held that it is classified as research 
material, cannot be taken from the library, and must be read only under 
surveillance, or is placed under other restrictions. This seems to be un- 
desirable. The situation is even more extreme for Western Canadian or 
Albertan history and literature. 


Recommendations 


(1) Primacy of place and ease of access together with a 
sufficient supply of copies and a good coverage of 
published material should be provided for Canadian 
history and Canadian literature in the libraries 
within the school system, and in the public libraries 
in the Province. 

(2) Special emphasis should be given, and special efforts 
taken to make the history and literature of Western 
Canada and of Alberta easily available to the public 
in the libraries of the Province. 
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5.4.4 Bookstores and Commercial Outlets 


The variety and the high quality of written material dealing with 
Canadian, Western Canadian and Albertan history and archaeology has been 
referred to. It is, however, not easy to get. It is not possible to find 
Canadian sections in some bookstores and only one or two bookstores specialize 
in Canadiana. A few are associated with efforts to publish and republish 
Canadian material. However, in most bookstores it is still much easier to 
buy the histories of other countries written, produced and printed in 
other countries than it is to buy material that relates to our own country. 
This is equally true in any other area that bears on the culture of our 
nation, and of our Province. The system works to flood us with informa- 
tion about other people. 


Recommendation 


(1) Better methods should be developed for making Canadian, Western Can- 
adian and Albertan history and literature available to the public 
through commercial outlets, public and institutional libraries, 
the Queen's Printer, and through the media. 


5.4.5 The first Hundred Years 


The present phase of human occupation in the Province is now reaching 
the stage at which centennials will begin to be celebrated. The founding of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in 1874, of Calgary in 1875, the Riel Reb- 
ellion in 1885, of Edmonton as a town in 1892 and a city in 1904, the commence- 
ment of mass migration into the Province beginning in the late '90's and the 
founding of the Province itself in 1905 provide a series of significant 
historical events whose centennials would mark suitable occasions for popular 
celebrations. These centennials mark off periods of time at which achievements 
should be commemorated but for this to be done preparations need to be laid 
well in advance. 

Some commemorative projects are already under way. The reconstruction 
of Fort Edmonton, the creation of Heritage Village in Calgary, the commencement 
of the assemblage of the Ukrainian Village are excellent and commendable 
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achievements. Those that are completed are being vastly enjoyed by the 
public. The remarkable contributions associated with the names of dedi- 
cated individuals in Alberta have given the people of the Province a unique 
advantage in respect of recent historical time as well as of the more dis- 
tant past. Developments by local historical societies in their attempts 

to conserve and develop museums of regional interests are excellent examples 
of how volunteer community groups have addressed themselves to the objective 
of conserving important elements of the history of the Province of Alberta. 


Recommendations 


(1) Suitable preparations should be made at appropriate times 
to celebrate the centennials of important events in the 
history of the Province. 

(2) Public recognition should be extended to the efforts of communities 
and groups to conserve, reconstruct, renovate, and in other ways 
preserve and present the stories of the past to their fellow 
citizens. 

(3) The possibility should be encouraged for many towns that serve as 
regional centres to move in similar ways through community efforts 
to reconstruct or preserve structures that have historical 
significance, possibly to be used as museums and centres for the 
display of objects, photographs and other material of historical 
interest. 

(4) The provision of support should be encouraged for these regional 
historical centres from governments at both the provincial and 
federal levels without, however, removing the responsibility and 
the management of these centres from the community groups. 
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7. CONCLUSION 
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In concluding this report the Authority once more wishes to express 
its appreciation for the time and effort contributed by so many people towards 


the public hearings. 
Every submission, verbal or written, has been carefully studied and 


the concerns of the authors carefully noted. 
The Authority is hopeful that the recommendations contained herein, 
reflect these concerns and now wishes respectfully, to submit them. 
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Title 


Short title 


Bees 
March 1A 972 


PROPOSED BILL 


An Act for the Protection of Historicaleand 


Archaeological Sites and Objects, 1972 


HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Alberta, enacts as follows: 
1. This Act may be cited as the "Historical 
and Archaeological Sites Protection Act, 1972." 
Jeet eth sence, 

(a) “protected site" means any historical 
or archaeological site which has been designated as 
such by the Minister; 

(b) “historical abject" means an object 
or feature of historical significance: 

(c) “archaeological object" means an 
object or feature of archaeological significance; 

(d) "Minister" means that member of the 
Executive Council charced with the adminis vracaon 
of this Act; 

(e) "permit" means a valid and subsisting 
permit issued under this Act; 

(f) “person" means an individual, cerpor- 
ation, government department or agency, instituticn, 


Or any other corporate body. 


Sau 


Designation 3. Al)ie The Minister’ may desiemate eny cite, 

of Site 
parceloof land, building, or structure of histor- 
icaljorfvarchearcslogicalhsicnifiacancescas a prevected 
site, for the purpose of preserving or salvaging 
thersite and the historical orrsarcheaeolocical objects 
therein. 

(2) For-the purposessofiitthis Act, all sites 
on provincial lands shall be considered to be 
protected sites. 

(3) On privately-owned land, a description 
suffaicient to identify the precise; location, ef any 
site designated as a protected site shall be de- 
posited in #he Land Titles Office. 

Permits 4.. (1) No person shall knowingly destroy, 
desecrate, deface, move, excavate or alter in iny 
way a protected site or remove or cause to be ie- 
moved therefrom any historical or archaeolocical 
object except to the extent that heiis authorized 
to do so by a- permit issued under this Act. 

(2) Upon apolication made toihim in writin, 
the. Minister may issue a permit to any perscn to 
excavate or alter a protected site and to remove 


historical or archacoleaqical objects theres rom. 


Conduct of 
work 
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(3) The Minister may limit a permit as to 
time and location and may impose such other terms 
and conditions as he considers proper. 

(4) (The Minister? maytdirect thet jany 
historic or archaeological object taken under the 
authority of a permit be turned over to and de- 
posited in such public institution as he may 
designate. 

(S) The Minister may cancel a permit at any 


time. 


5. (1) Every permit-holder shall within the 
time specified on his permit furnish to the Minister 
a progress report on the work done giving such in- 
formation as the Minister may require. 

(2) Any pexsnan who excavates or alters a 
protected site shall, after completion of the 
excavation or alteration, restore the site to its 
normal condition insofar as it is reasonably possible* 
CO%d0\S0, 0r tO a Condition setishectory Lamune 
Minister. 

(3) A permit-holder shall not excavate or 
alter a protected site without the consent of the 


land owner. 


Agreements 


eeOb ae 


(4) Notwithstanding, a permit-holder may 
without previous consent therefor, enter into or 
upon any lands specified in his permit for the 
purpose of making surveys for and surface examinations 
Of historicand archaesclooiecal sites? 

(S) When, as the result of excavation or 
alteration of a protected site, it is shown that the 
value of the interest of any person in the land or 
structure affected thereby is diminished, the persons 
carrying out or causing to be carried out the ex- 
cavation, alteration or removal shall pay to such 
person in respect of such diminution in value such 
compensation as may be mutually agreed upon, or in the 
absence of agreement, an amount to be assessed upon 


application forparbitvation: 


6= “(1)° Where, in the opinion’ Sr the Minwster, 
an historic or archaedlugqical ‘site’ or object is 
likely to be altered, damaged or destroyed by reason 
of commercial, industrial, agricultural, resicential, 
or any other development or activity or is likely 
to be allowed to depreciate by inadvertence or lack 
of attention, or is otherwise worthy of preservation, 
he may with the approval of the Lieutenant Covernor 
Pn Council, ecoulre’ the Site Url objece Tor ange on 
behalf of the Government by gift, purchase, lease 


or by exprooriation. 
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(2) To encourage the preservation of 
protected sites which are under private ownership, 
the Minister may, with the written consent of the 
owner, exempt such sites from all or a portion of 
the taxes assessed or make a subsidy, provided that 
the owner agrees to preserve and maintain such sites 
according to conditions, which may includes public 
access, specified by the Minister. The Minister 
may indemnify any town, city, county or municipality 
for any loss of tax revenue, but only to the amount 
equivalent to the exemption. 

(3) Tax€s assessed by a tows, city, county 
or municipality against the owner of any protected 
site may be reduced by the Minister to the amount 
expended by the ownsr for restoration, preservation, 
or maintenance. Amoun:s expended in any given year 
may be carried forward for as many as ten years for 
application to. propertyvetaxcs, phouvig cr weeeer 
that if a site loses its designation as a protected 
Site, any unabsorbed tax credit accumulated by the 
owner shall immediately lapse. The Minister may 
indemnify any toun, city,-county, oramunicipadicy 
for any loss of tax revenue, but only to the amount 


expended for restoration, preservation or maintenance. 


Preventative 
Measures 


Penalties 


SOT es 


7. (1) Before authorization is given for tha 
construction of an industrial, commercial or govern- 
mental project which could result in the loss of 
historical or archaeological sites or objects, ths 
applicant shall furnish evidence to the Minister 
that he has caused to be made at the applicant's 
expense an historical and archaeological survey by 
personnel approved by the Historical and Archaeologicd 
Advisory Board, such survey to include the pre- 
servation, investigation, excavation, moving, re- 
cording, Or ‘salvage of historical and archaeological 
Sites and objects threatened with destruction. Such 
an expense shall not exceed one per centum of the 
total amount appropriated in connection with sich 
activity or programme. 

6. (1) Every person who contravenes any 
provision of this Act or za permit, ore a ydirection 
of the Ministem under this Act is) gquitty of 2h 
offence and on summary conviction is liable for 
each offence to a fine of not more than $1,000 
or to imprisonment for a term of not more than 
six months, ote both. 

(2) Any*%historical tar aréhaeological object 
that Gis taken froma protected site by a person, whe 


isvnot a permit =< holder, ar bya permit = holder 
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in contravention of his permit, may be seized by a 
person authorized to do so by the Minister and 
turned over to and deposited in such public in- 


stitution as the Minister mdy designate. 


Regulations 9, The Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
make such regulations and orders not inconsistent 
with this Act as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act according to the obvious 
intent or to meet any cases that may arise and 
for which no provision is made in this Act, and, 
without restricting the generality of the fore- 
going, may make regulations and orders: 

(1) nominating that member of the Executive 
Council who shall be tne Minister charged with the 
administration ome vane: ACL; 

(2) approving orders made by the Minister 


as provided herein. 


Advisory Board 10. (1) Upon commencement of this Act, the 
Minister shall establish an Advisory Board to 
advise and make recommendations to him on,any or 
all matters to which this Act refers or arising 
out of the operation thereof. 

(2) The Board shall be known as the 
"Historical and Archaeological Advisory Board" and 


WLtn their advice tie minister mays: 
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(a) determineathe criteria used to 
designate any site as a protected site; 

(b) designate any histcrical or 
archaeological site as a protected site; 

(c) acquire by agreement or by other 
means any site and reconstruct any building or 
remain that is a protected site; 

(cd) sell, lease, hypothecate or otherwise 
alienate any such site; 

(e) restore, alter or demolish any 
protected site; 

(f) specify repairs and other measures 
required) to maintain a protected site; 

(g) contribute to the upkeep, restor- 
ation, alteration, or maintenance of any protected 
site; 

(h) cause to be inspected. any protected 
site, at least once a year, in order to assure that 
Zt is maintained and preserved according to the 
standards set by the Minister; 

(i) make grants to socictios and cor- 
porations pursuing objectives within the meaning 
of this Act. 

(j) issue permits within the meaning 
of this Act, and specify the conditions of any 


peep iii hey ea 


Histericel and 
Archaeolocical 
Survey Agencies 


Duties 


TOG 8 


(3) The Soard shall consist of seven 
members, on staggered appointments of two years 
each. All members are eligible for reappointment. 
A senior government official-involved with ad- 
ministering the Act shall be the nonvoting 
Secretary to the Board. 

(4) The Minister shall appoint all members 
of the Board, and name a Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 

(5S) The majority of Board members must be 
professionally recognized in their particular fields 
of history or archaeology. They must have achieved 
recognition for accomplishment in Canadian studies, 
and must have a specialized knowledge of Alberta. 

(6) The Lieutenant Governor in Councii 
may make regulations providing for honoraria ad 
travelling and other allowances to those members 


of the Board who are not already servants. 


li. Upon “commencement .of thissAct therumisven 
snall establish the “Historical, Survey ch Alperca” 
and the "Archaeological Survey of Alberta" as a 
branch of Government. 

12. Upon notice of the Minister, they Historical 


Survey of Alberta and the Archaeological Survey of 
Alberta shall each: 


pee se, 


(1) maintain a central Register of sites 
within the maaning of this Act; 

(2), establish means of encouraging all 
persons to report sites and objects of historical 
or archaeological significance: 

(3) have access to and examine any files 
of the provincial government which may provide 
INnEOrMation to assist in the preservation, or 
Salvaging of historical or archaeological sites; 

(4) investigate and record any site within 
the province; 

(5) ,,pBeserve, salvage, or restore any 
protected site; 

(6) analyze and prepare reports on the 
investigations at anv Site; 

(7) prepare and maintain proper documentation 
-on protected sites; 

(8) provide technical services and advice 
on protected sites owned by private persons, towns 
Cities, municipalities, and countios; 

(9) publish reqular, accurate and adequate 
reports -- technical and popular -- on activities 
ands results, of4activities: 

(10) loan. historical and arthasalagqicsl 


objects and records te reputable public institut Long; 


Repeal 


Expenses 


By O one 


(11) post accurate and adequate informa- 
tional and regulatory notices at any protected 
site; 

(12) enforce or cause to be enforced any 
regulation governing protected sites. 

13. Subject tothe PUbLic Service Actlache 
Minister shall. aopoinGealProvincral Historica srces 
Officer, a Provincial Archaeologist, and such 
officers, clerks and servants as may be required 
ta carryout the activities of the Historical 
Survey of Alberta and the Archaeological Survey of 


Alberta, respectively. 


14. InxSece. 20(1).(a) (it), Partel, eines lois 


Lands Act, the words “sthnological, historical Veare 


deleted}; and in the Privincial Derksr Ac. ate 
ferences to "historical sites” and "historical 
objects" are deleted, particularly in Sec. 2(b) vend 
(d), Sec. 7(a); Sec. 8(a)(4)2and (iid: pSecemoemend 
Decor lls 


15. ‘The costs incurred in the administration 
of this Act or in carrying out agreements entered 
into under this Act shall be paid from and out of: 

(1) The Consolidated Fund, with moneys 
authorized by en Act of the Legislature to be paid 


anoseppliec Tor Une purposes of thiewescu. 


AO eer 


(2) funds provided under Section 7(2) 
and 8(1) of this Act; 
(3) funds provided through gifts, donations 


or bequests. 


Commencement This Act comes into force on the day that it receives 


royal assent. 


APPENDIX II 


GUIDELINES FOR HISTORIC 
SITES PROGRAM 


PREPARED BY 
THE PROVINCIAL MUSEUM AND 
ARCHIVES OF 
ALBERTA 
AND 
ADOPTED BY 
THE HISTORIC (SITES 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


eOG mee 
GUIDELINES FOR HISTORIC SITES PROGRAM (as amended) 


A.- CONCEPT 


The policy of the Government of Alberta is to develop the human and 
physical resources of the province with the objective of improving and en- 
riching the quality of life in Alberta. 


A part of this policy is the creation of a better understanding of 
Our natural and manmade environment and strengthening of the character of our 
regional heritage through preservation of its best features in sites and 
buildings and encouraging the role of museums in interpreting the local heri- 
tage and utilization of heritage resources for cultural tourism. Within this 
policy there is room for direct provincial action in preservation and inter- 
pretation of sites and buildings of major provincial importance. Equally im- 
portant will be a program directed towards the encouragement of preservation 
of significant buildings and sites by local and private agencies. The concept 
of adaptive use of architecturally sound buildings will be encouraged. 


The historical resources of the province can have an important impact 
on the cultural, recreational, educational and economic life of the province. 
Historic sites and buildings are a resource ranking in importance with other 
resources of the province and their extent, nature and potential should be 
taken into account in provincial, regional and local development. 


During the 1960s the Government of Alberta established the Provincial 
Museum and Archives of Alberta for the purposes of co-ordinating programs of 


preservation, research and interpretation in the three-fold aspect of Museum, 
Archives and Historic Sites. 


The Alberta Heritage Act, 1970, formally confirms the establishment 
of the PMAA (which had been opened in 1967), "the purposes of which are to 
preserve and promote appreciation and knowledge of the heritage of Alberta". 
The Act makes general provisions for such activities as collection, exhibition, 
research, educational programs and publications. 


In the concluding section of this Act, the following provision is 
Specifically made for historic sites: 
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"8. The Minister may 


(a) undertake a. program of research into areas, sites and buildings 
considered to have a bearing on the purposes of the Museum and 
Archives, 


(b) place markers, signs and cairns on historic sites, and 


(c) publish books, pamphlets and other material setting out the re- 
sults of the research and giving information on historic sites. 


9. The Lieutenant Governor in Council may 


(a) appoint a committee to be known as "The Historic Sites Advisory 
Committee" to advise the Minister on all matters related to 
historic sites, and — 


(b) make regulations providing for the payment of honoraria and 
travelling and other allowances for those members of the committee 
who are not public servants." 


B. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1. Definitions 


For the purposes of this policy statement the following definitions 
will apply. 


(a) Historic Site: Any site, structure or remain designated as a 
historic site under the guidelines discussed in section B. 


(b) The Historic Sites Advisory Committee: The committee appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council under the foregoing title 
according to provisions of Clause 9 in the Alberta Heritage Act 
(1970), to advise the Minister. 


2. Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta 


The Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta has the responsibility 
of initiating and carrying out the following programs: 


(a) Maintaining a record or inventory of sites, structures, or remains 
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of historical interest which may come to its attention through 
any means including any program of survey which it may initiate. 


(b) Undertaking preliminary research, writing position papers, and 
generally carrying out all the duties required to provide the 
information necessary to enable the Historic Sites Advisory Com- 
mittee to fulfil its function. 


(c) Undertaking continuing field work, evaluation, research, preparing 
development plans, developing interpretive programs, preparing 
signs and cairns, administering continuing maintenance of inter- 
pretive installations and generally carring out program or actions 
recommended by the Historic Sites Advisory Committee, and ap- 
proved by the Minister. 


(d) Co-operating with other organizations and agencies having similar 
aims and objectives. 


It is to be understood that all the foregoing functions will be subject 
to the practical exigencies of budgetary, staffing and other similar factors, 
as determined by Government policy at that time. 


3. Historic Sites Advisory Committee 


The Committee shall advise the Minister on matters related to historic 
sites which shall be brought to its attention and particularly: 


(a) designation of historic sites, 


(b) acquisition of historic sites and matters related to protection, 
preservation and interpretation of such sites, 


(c) erection of historic signs along highways or in other suitable 
locations and on their wording, 


(d) historical content of requests for assistance towards local markiing 
or historic sites projects, 


(e) from time to time on general matters of historic sites policy and 
program. 
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4. Relations With Other Government Departments 


(a) Department of Lands and Forests 


(b) 


(c) 


(i) 


(ii) 


The Provincial Parks Branch acquires and maintains historic 
properties as Provincial Historical Sites under the Provin- 
cial Parks Act. Action is initiated on recommendation of 
the PMAA and the Historic Sites Advisory Committee as ap- 
proved by the Minister responsible for PMAA, and as budget 
is available. 


The Provincial Parks Branch and the PMAA work closely together 
in developing and carrying out programs of interpretive 
development on provincial Historical Sites, Provincial Parks 
and other public lands. 


Department of Public Works 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


The Department holds and maintains some properties of his- 
toric significance. 


The Department co-operates with the PMAA in developing and 
carrying out programs of restoration and interpretive develop- 
ment in such historic properties as St. Charles Mission 
(Dunvegan) and Rutherford House (Edmonton), St. Augustine 
Mission (Peace River Correctional Institute). 


The Department consults with the PMAA concerning possible 
historic value before disposing of properties under their 
control, and before demolition. 


Department of Highways 


(i) 


The Department co-operates closely with the PMAA in carrying 
out the Highway Point of Interest Sign program through the 
construction of turn-offs, assistance in the erection of the 
signs and by keeping in close communication concerning the 
conditions of signs and maintenance needs. 
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5. Other Agencies, Government and Private » 


(a) Government of Canada 


(i) The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada which 
is constituted of representatives from each province is 
the primary advisory authority on matters related to the 
establishment and subsequent interpretation of national 
historic sites and parks. There shall be close commun- 
ication between the PMAA and the provincial Historic 
Sites Advisory Committee and the Alberta representative 
on the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 
Requests for the establishment of new national historic 
sites or parks shall normally be channelled through the 
Alberta representative. 


(ii) The historic sites and historic parks program of the 
Canadiah government is carried out by the National and 
Provincial Parks Branch of the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs and Northern Development. There will be close 
communication between the National and Historic Parks 
Branch and the PMAA to ensure that there will be no con- 
flict or overlapping of programs or duplication of pro- 
jects. 


(b) Canadian Conference on Historic Resources 


The PMAA will actively participate in the Canadian Conference 
on Historic Resources as a means of exchanging information 

with historic agencies {n other provinces and territories and 
with the national agencies concerned with historic resources. 


(c) Provincial and Regional Societies and Organizations 


Every effort will be made by the PMAA to maintain close contact 
With such major provincial societies or organizations as the 
Historical Society of Alberta and Glenbow-Alberta Institute. 
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Societies will be consulted when actions are contemplated in 


areas of their special interest. e.g., The suitable ethnic 
society or societies will be consulted concerning proposals 
for the commemoration of an ethnic group. 


(d) Local Agencies or Organizations 


Local agencies and organizations will be encouraged to pre- 
serve and commemorate sites of local or regional historic 
interest or significance. This encouragement may take the 
form of technical assistance and advice, research assistance 
and financial assistance. 


(e) Private Individuals, Groups or Corporations 


Private individuals, groups or corporations will be encouraged 
to participate in the preservation and enjoyment of Alberta's 
historic resources. Participation in public programs may be 
encouraged through the establishment of a provincial historic 
trust. There shall also be encouragement for preservation in 
private hands of the essential features of significant early 
buildings thereby helping to preserve the distinctive charac- 
ter of the urban and rural landscapes. 


C. PROVINCIAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC SITES 
1. General 


The Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta will initiate and main- 
tain a register of historic sites of province-wide significance designated by 
the Historic Sites Advisory Committee. The function of this register is 
three-fold: 


(a) To provide a centralized record of sites, structures and remains 


of provincial historic interest or significance. 


(b) To focus attention on the extent and location of historic sites 
and buildings as important resources to be considered in develop- 
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ment of any part of the province and to encourage appropriate 
action, public and private, to preserve the historic heritage and 


prevent unnecessary destruction, and 


(c) To provide a basis upon which a balanced historic sites program 
can be developed and put into effect. 


The register should be a public document and as such should be given 
as much publicity as possible to encourage public participation in historic 
preservation. To this end publications, notices, signs, plaques or other 


means may be used. 
2a Cniteria 


All sites, structures or remains to be included in the register should 
be of provincial interest or significance. The basic criteria for inclusion 
should be firmly established. The following criteria are to be regarded as 
equal in status. Any ranking of sites will depend on their relative impor- 
tance in the category or categories into which they fall. 


The site, structure or remain 


(a) shall be significantly identified with events that have shaped 
the history of the province in a major way. 


or 


(b) shall illustrate effectively the broad cultural, social, political, 
environmental or economic patterns of Alberta's history. 


or 


(c) shall shed light on or effectively illustrate the culture of pre- 


historic people, or be associated with a major archaeological 
discovery. 


or 


(d) shall have been prominently associated with individuals or groups 
that have contirbuted to Alberta's history in an exceptionally 
prominent way. 


or 


(ec) if a structure may be an exceptionally good example of an archi- 
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Societies will be consulted when actions are contemplated in 


areas of their special interest. e.g., The suitable ethnic 
society or societies will be consulted concerning proposals 
for the commemoration of an ethnic group. 


(d) Local Agencies or Organizations 


Local agencies and organizations will be encouraged to pre- 
serve and commemorate sites of local or regional historic 
interest or significance. This encouragement may take the 
form of technical assistance and advice, research assistance 
and financial assistance. 


(e) Private Individuals, Groups or Corporations 


Private individuals, groups or corporations will be encouraged 
to participate in the preservation and enjoyment of Alberta's 
historic resources. Participation in public programs may be 
encouraged through the establishment of a provincial historic 
trust. There shall also be encouragement for preservation in 
private hands of the essential features of significant early 
buildings thereby helping to preserve the distinctive charac- 
ter of the urban and rural landscapes. 


C. PROVINCIAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC SITES 
1. General 


The Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta will initiate and main- 
tain a register of historic sites of province-wide significance designated by 
the Historic Sites Advisory Committee. The function of this register is 
three-fold: 


(a) To provide a centralized record of sites, structures and remains 


of provincial historic interest or significance. 


(b) To focus attention on the extent and location of historic sites 
and buildings as important resources to be considered in develop- 
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ment of any part of the province and to encourage appropriate 
action, public and private, to preserve the historic heritage and 


prevent unnecessary destruction, and 


(c) To provide a basis upon which a balanced historic sites program 
can be developed and put into effect. 


The register should be a public document and as such should be given 
as much publicity as possible to encourage public participation in historic 
preservation. To this end publications, notices, signs, plaques or other 


means may be used. 
2. Criteria 


All sites, structures or remains to be included in the register should 
be of provincial interest or significance. The basic criteria for inclusion 
should be firmly established. The following criteria are to be regarded as 
equal in status. Any ranking of sites will depend on their relative impor- 
tance in the category or categories into which they fall. 


The site, structure or remain 


(a) shall be significantly identified with events that have shaped 
the history of the province in a major way. 


or 


(b) shall illustrate effectively the broad cultural, social, political, 
environmental or economic patterns of Alberta's history. 


or 


(c) shall shed light on or effectively illustrate the culture of pre- 
historic people, or be associated with a major archaeological 
discovery. 


or 


(d) shall have been prominently associated with individuals or groups 
that have contirbuted to Alberta's history in an exceptionally 
prominent way. 


or 


(e) if a structure may be an exceptionally good example of an archi- 
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tectural type valuable for the illustration of a style, method 
of construction or period, or possess exceptional aesthetic 
quality. 


or 


(f) it may be a remain of a significant early trail, roadway, portage, 
waterway, railway or other transportation facility. 


In judging the acceptability of any site, structure or remain, -"in- 
tegrity" shall be a primary consideration. Integrity is defined for the pur- 
poses of this statement, as a composite quality derived from original work- 
manship, original location, and intangible elements of feeling and association. 
For this reason it is important that all sites, structures, or remains be well 
researched and examined in the field by competent personnel before inclusion, 
and that they be fully documented to prove them to be what they are purported 
to be. 


For this reason, historical and in some instances archaeological or 
other research may be carried out on sites prior to inclusion in the provincial 
register. 


D. ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPHENT OF SITES 
1. General 


Interpretive development may involve any or all of the following steps 
depending on budgetary and other considerations: 


(a) Carrying out historical, archaeological or other research on all 


aspects of the history of the site. 
(b) Preparing a full plan for site development. 
(c) Fencing of the site to define its boundaries and protect it. 
(d) Affixing a protective notice referring to the status of the site. 
(e) Erecting a cairn with plaque. 


(f) Interpretive development of the site to delineate and mark sig- 


nificant features. 


(g) Repair or stabilization of existing structures or remains. 


(h) 


(i) 


(3) 


(k) 
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Restoration of existing structures or remains to their original 
condition. 


Reconstruction of structures or remains which have been largely 


destroyed or removed. 


Development of a historic park with such features as orientation 
centers, museum displays, permanent staff for maintenance, inter- 
pretation and continuing development, etc. 


Such other developments as may be deemed desirable for the preser- 
vation and/or interpretive development of the site. 


2. Considerations 


The following factors should be considered by the Historic Sites Ad- 


visory Committee and planning personnel in determining whether a site should 


be acquired and in establishing priorities for interpretive development: 


(a) 


(b) 


The potential of the site for illustrating the history it repre- 
sents must be high. In considering sites of equal or about equal 
importance, the ones with the greatest development potential 
should be given first preference. 


(i) The physical condition of the site, structure or remain. 
(ii) The extent of surviving remains. 

(iii) The location and accessibility of the site. 

(iv) The integrity of the immediate surroundings. 


(v) The availability of documents, information and illustrative 
materials which can be used to interpret the site. 


(vi) The opportunity for acquisition of the site and sufficient 
land around it to preserve the integrity of the site by a 
responsible institution or body. 


The overall historic sites development program should be compre- 
hensive and balanced. It should give suitable coverage to all 
major themes in Alberta's history. In addition, it should be 
planned with a view to achieving adequate and appreciate geographic 


, 
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representation across the province. 


(c) In accordance with precedents and to establish reasonable limits 
to this program, some items shall be excluded from consideration 
for acquisition and interpretive development: 


(i) churches or other buildings still used for religious pur- 
poses unless an integral part of a more comprehensive his- 
torical complex. 


(ii) graves or burial places unless an integral part of a more 
comprehensive historical complex. 


(iii) structures which have been removed from their original 
locations unless of exceptional merit as assessed under 
criteria in Section 2 above. 

(iv) historic reconstruction unless on the original site. 


(v) any site, structure or remain associated with any living 
person. 


(vi) any event or structure built more recently that 25 years 
preceeding the date of consideration. 


(ii) any site, structure or remain outside of the province of 
Alberta. 


(It should be noted that similar exclusions have been included in the 
policy of the National Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada and the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation in the United States of America.) 


E. OTHER METHODS OF COMMEMORATION 


1. Highway or Campsite Signs 


(a) General 


The committee may recommend the placement of the rustic signs, 
display panels or permanent markers to commemorate important 


events, places, personages or themes. 


(b) 
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The purpose of these signs shall be to interpret the history and 


landscape of Alberta for the interest and benefit of the traveller. 


Signs, panels or markers approved by the committee will be 
designed, prepared and maintained by the Provincial Museum and 
Archives. They will normally be erected along provincial high- 
ways or in provincial campgrounds or parks with the approval of 


the appropriate government department. 
Criteria 


All historic signs should be of broad provincial interest. The 
basic criteria for their establishment shal] be as follows. 


The sign shall illustrate or commemorate: 


(i) an event which has shaped the history of the province in a 


major way. 
or 


(ii) the broad cultural, social, political, environmental or 
economic patterns of Alberta's history. 


or 


(iii) an individual or group that has contributed to Alberta's 
history in a prominent way. 


or 


(iv) the site or remain of a significant historic site as defined 
under section C. 


or 


(v) prominent landscape features which are unique or especially 
important in the cultural, economic or scientific life of 
Alberta. 


Signs shall normally be placed as close as possible to locations 
related in significant ways to the event, person, group, site or 
theme it commemorates. 
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2. Assistance Program 


Sites and structures which do not merit inclusion in the provincial 


register but are mainly of local or regional interest may merit other assist- 


ance. Technical advice is available to local groups as a normal service of 


the Provincial Museum and Archives of Alberta. Grants are a matter of policy 


and budget by the Government of Alberta. 


Prepared by: 


ADOPTED BY: 


HISTORIC SITES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
November 5, 1971. 


Provincial Museum and Archives 
of Alberta, 
12845 - 102 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta. 


COMMEMORATION OF ETHNIC GROUPS OR COMMUNITIES 


Considerations: 


Resolution: 


Whereas Alberta was settled and has developed as a community com- 
posed of many ethnic groups from around the world, and 


Whereas it is now the stated policy of both the federal and provin- 
cial governments to recognize and encourage the continued awareness 
of this cultural diversity, and 


Whereas requests have been received for the erection of signs 
referring to the contributions of ethnic groups, and 


Whereas there are at least fifty (50) ethnic groups widely distri- 
buted throughout the province. 


This committee recommends: 


as 


That any signs erected by the provincial government to commemorate 
ethnic groups or communities conform to the following criteria: 
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(a) There should be no more than one sign for each ethnic group. 


(b) The ethnic group should have played a significant part in the 
early settlement of Alberta. 


(c) In developing this program consideration should be given to 


markers already erected. 


Selection of ethnic groups to be commemorated and suitable sites 
for such signs should be based on research carried out on such 


Copics’-as: 

(a) The distribution of ethnic settlement. 

(b) The histories of ethnic groups in Alberta. 

(c) A survey of ethnic sites and buildings in selected areas. 


It is understood that consultations will be held with appropriate 
ethnic societies or organizations where they exist. 


A proposal for the phased erection of distinctive ethnic signs 
should be prepared on the basis or such research and consultation 
for consideration by this committee at a future meeting. 


APPENDIX UII 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF CONCERNS 


A numerical representation of the incidence of the various 
concerns and recommendations that were presented to the 
Authority during its Public Hearings on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources in Alberta. 
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FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
OF CONCERNS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IN SUBMISSIONS TO THE AUTHORITY 


CONCERNS % of BRIEFS 
Destruction of historical and archaeological 
resources in Alberta. 68 
Inadequate protective legislation. 52 
Lack of education and public awareness, 50 


Lack of inventory and priority list for 
preservation. 27 


Insufficient financial and professional support 
for the work of groups, clubs and organizations. 18 


Poor training facilities for amateurs and 
failure to formally encourage and recognize 


their efforts. 7 
Inadequate salvage mechanism. 14 
Poor liaison between governments, industry, 

educational institutions and the public. 12 
The question of ownership, 12 
Inadequate standards to determine the 

importance of a particular site. 10 
Commercial exploitation of these resources. 7 


Inadequate incentives to promote conservation 
efforts. r 


Not enough scientific and popular information 


is available in writing on these Alberta 
resources, 5 
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RECUR Lio 


Protective legislation should be passed as 
soon as possible giving adequate funds and 
staff to a Provincial Authority responsible 
for the inventory, protection, maintenance, 
and utilization of the historical and 
archaeological resources of Alberta. 


Promote a sense of public awareness and 
appreciation of these resources through all 
forms of education. 


Undertake as soon as possible a Provincial 
inventory of archaeological and historical 
sites followed by a priority list for their 
preservation and restoration. 


Provide more money and professional expertise 
to amateur groups involved in relevant projects. 


All public and private agencies involved with 
the resource should co-ordinate their activities 
and share costs. 


Provide expert training for amateurs and en- 
courage and recognize their efforts. 


Sites should be developed in situ for educa- 
tional, commercial or public relations purposes. 


Ownership of important sites should revert to 
Crown or they should be held in trust for the 
Crown. 


If the Crown is not successful in obtaining 
ownership of an important site on private land 
through negotiation then it should reserve the 
right to expropriation and compensate the owner. 


Historical sites should be restored and used for 


residential or business purposes wherever possible. 


Any Authority to be established by the Government 
Should have lay representation as well as profes- 
Sional archaeologists, historian, architects, and 
Civil servants. 


2% Of BRIEFS 


64 


50 


42 


25 


25 


22 


1S 


7 


14 


14 


12 
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RECONMENDATI CUS 


Archaeological and historic sites should be 
given more publicity by means of road signs, 
pamphlets, dioram2s, travelling exhibits, 
and film documentaries. 


An operational plan should be developed 
whereby salvage procedures can be put into 
effect with minimum delay to the business 
concerned. 


The scope of the legislation should be broad- 
ened to include documents, photographs, tape 
recordings, zoological and botanical entities 
and paleontological remains. 


A Heritage Trust Fund should be established 
similar to that operating in some other 
countries. 


Persons violating regulations pertaining to 
the identification, preservation, and utiliza- 
tion of these resources should be subject to 
severe penalties. 


The costs of surveying and cataloguing sites 
during a salvage operation should be borne by 
the developer as an acceptable business cost. 


A government permit should be required before 
any archaeological and historic site can be 
tampered with. 


Every effort should be made to record the 
thoughts and memories of elderly citizens and 
to make use of their knowledge when utilizing 
these resources. 


Every effort should be made to make site res- 
toration an economically viaible venture for 
private citizens as opposed to government 
expropriation. 


Amateur archaeologists and historians should 
play an active role in any resource inventory 
in the Province. 


% of BRIERS 


10 
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RECOMMENDATIONS % of BRIEFS 
Hills, trails, and waterways of historic or 
archaeological importance should be included 
in the proposed legislation. 4 
Other Itemized Comments and Suqaqestions 
All artifacts found in Alberta should stay in the Province. 
Stop orders should be issued to salvage endangered sites. 


Artifacts should go to institutions nearest the site. 


Artifacts and historical items should not be concentrated in a few major 
urban centers. 


Legislation to protect sites should apply to private as well as Crown land. 
Excavations should be open for public inspection. 


Amateur collections should automatically go to the Crown when the owner 
dies. 


Some artifacts should be allowed to leave the Province in return for outside 
financial assistance in excavation. 


APPENDIX IV 


BRIEFS PRESENTED 10 
THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 
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LIST OF BRIEFS* PRESENTED 


PRESENTED AT LETHBRIDGE 


Organization 


Archaeological Society of Alberta 
Lethbridge Center 
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Historical Society of Alberta 
Fort Whoop-Up Chapter 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Private 
Private 


Community Services Department 
City of Lethbridge 


Lethbridge Conmunity Services 
Advisory Committee 


Fort MacLeod Historical Society 
PRESENTED AT CALGARY 
Private 


Archaeological Society of Alberta 
Calgary Chapter 


Calgary Power 
Private 

Private 

Women of Unifarm 


Western Region, Environment Canada 


Presented b 


Dr. J.F. Doormaar 
Mr. J.A. Spencer 


Dr. J.F. Dormaar 


Mr. William M. Brown 


D.R. Sauer 


Mr. T.W. Kirkham 


Mr. D.B. Coutts 
Mr: D0. Bee Porter 
Mrs. M.G. Dover 
Dr. Margaret L. Godkin 
Elizabeth Pederson 


Mrs. 


R.P. Baldwin 


Organization 


University of Calgary 
Archaeological Association 


Calgary Local Council of Women 
Private 
Rundle Lodge Preservation Committee 


Pincher Creek Chapter Alberta 
Wilderness Association - prepared 
by G. Hackler 


City of Calgary Standing Committee 
on Legislation 


Historical Society of Alberta 
Chinook County Chapter 


Private 
Riveredge Foundation 


Alberta Society of Petroleum 
Geologists 


Bow Valley Naturalists 


Historic Sites 

National and Historic Parks Branch 
Canada Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development 


Department of Archaeology 
University of Calgary 


Anglican Cathedral 


Inglewood - Ramsay Redevelopment 
Committee 


National and Provincial Parks 
Association Banff-Calgary Chapter 
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Presented by 


Mr. Don Brown 
Dr. Ruth Gorman 
Dr. Brian Reeves 


R.B. Watson 


Dr. R. Pharis 


Robert Conway 


Mr. Grant Weber 
Mrs. Margaret Wagstaff 


Mr. Harry Critchley 


Mr. George De Mille 


Jon Whyte 


Harry Tatro 


Dr. David Kelly 


The Very Rev. D.J. Carter 


Mr. Stan Feader 


Dr. W.A. Buckmaster 


Organization 

Holy Cross Chapel Preservation Group 
NUR 

Big Country Tourist Association 

Zone 3 Travel Industry Association 
of Alberta 

PRESENTED AT EDMONTON 


Archaeological Society of 
Alberta, Edmonton Center 


Private 

Edmonton Regional Planning Commission 
Geographical Society of Alberta 
Morrison Museum of the Country School 
Sate 

City of Edmonton 

Private 


Historical Society of Alberta 
Amisky Waskahegan Chapter 


Historical Society of Alberta 
St. Alberta Historical Society 


Alberta Association of the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada 


Department of Anthropology 
University of Alberta 


National and Provincial Parks 
Association Edmonton Chapter 
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Presented b 
Mrs. Mary English 


Murray Knight 


Mrs. Ann Wilton 


Mr. Ken Arnold 

Mr. Terry Raczuk 

Mr. Norm Giffen 

Dr. Proudfoot 

Mr. Allen Ronaghan 

Mr. Clifford R. Hickey 
Mayor Ivor Dent 


Father Colin Levangie 


Mr. John Gilpin 
Mr. J. Parker 


Mrs. Arleen Borgstede 
Mr. W. T. Chandler 
Mr. Robson Bonnishsen 


Mrs. Elly de Jongh 
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Organization 


The Wighton Family 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Alberta Natural History Society 

SP eeaG. 

Battle River Regional Planning Commission 


Environmental Protection Service 
Environment Canada 


R.C.M.P. Veterans’ Association 


Historical Committee of the Calgary 
Local Council of Women 


Red Deer and District Archives 
Committee 


Calgary Power Limited 
Rundle Lodge Preservation Committee 
P.A.R.D. Associates Limited 


Calgary General Hospital Nurses 
Alumnae Association 


Alberta Natural History Society 
Fort Saskatchewan Historical Society 


Provincial Architectural Archives 
Advisory Committee 


Presented b 


Mr. D.C. Wighton 
LeVee highs 

R.H. Riddett 
G.A. Mulhall 

H. Harris 

Nick Nickyforuk 


M. McD. Barrow 


Ki Ce Lucas 


R.C.A. Leech 


Mrs. 0. Stonewall 


Sylvia Bentley 
M.M. Williams 
J.W. Long 


D.R. Diver 


Kathleen Ishii 
D. Broadbent 


Frank Dembicki 


D.A. Person 


Organization 


The Junior League of Calgary 


Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 


Fort Assiniboine Chamber of Commerce 
Fort Saskatchewan Lapidary Association 


Edmonton Historical Board 
City of Edmonton 


Private 
Gateway Rockhounds Lapidary Club 
Calgary Native Development Society 


Canadian Studies Department 
Grant MacEwan Community College 


Archaeological Survey of Canada 
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Presented by 


M. Beverley Bennett 


Dr. E.J. Wiggins, 
Dr. P. Gishler and 
J.0.A. Peets 


W.F. Thompson 


Mary Mager 


R. Ludford 
Helen Harris 
G.M. Bower 


Allan J. Wolf Leg 


Dr. John Hart 


W.J. Byrne 
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